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THE CAP AND BELLS. 
Before this earth grew staid and old, 

Or changed its joyous garb to grave, 
While shone undimmed the Age of Gold, 
And reason still was rapture’s slave ; 

Men knew it wisdom then to waive 
Distressful toil and boding care, 
And now for sadder days I crave 
The cap and bells men used to wear. 


The minstrel then his visions told 

To haughty knight or humble knave, 
The shepherd left his witless fold 

And tuned his pipes in pearly cave. 
But who would now derision brave 

With choral dance or May-song fair— 
Long since the world to darkness gave 

The cap and bells men used to wear. 


The playtime of mankind is sold 

For coin whose grosser thoughts deprave, 
With progress all our hearts are cold, 

No longer sounds the merry stave, 
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Lethean floods light fancy lave, 

Old dreams of winsome maids are rare— 
What profit that we do not have 

The cap and bells men used to wear ! 


Aye, tho’ the world deems they but rave 
Who sigh for customs debonair, 
Divinely blessed are they who save 
The cap and bells men used to wear. 
—David Potter. 





SOME PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES IN MODERN FICTION, 


THE BIDDLE PRIZE ESSAY. 


Somewhere in one of his essays Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson shows us the spirit in which a boy reads. The 
glimpse into the lad’s mind is little more than momentary ; 
but it lets the boy at the heart of us, who sometimes gets 
crowded out by the thoughtfulness and the alertness of 
our later reading, see an old hero again. And how thor- 
oughly a creature of external circumstance this hero was. 
There was a toughness of bone and a hardness of muscle 
about him ; he was hearty and lusty with a charming dash 
and directness; he walked with a reaching stride to the 
rattle of a scabbard ; it were strange if he had not won us. 
And yet his task was not difficult: only let him keep in 
motion. The eyes that followed him through the mazes 
of plot and incident troubled themselves not a whit to seek 
out motive or to note the consistency of an act with tem- 
perament or circumstance. Action was what the boy re- 
quired—action of the live, moving, glowing kind and a 
hero to involve himself in it as deeply as possible. 

But the boy stands for a tendency. In this manner 
the world used to read when the artistic appreciation of 
fiction was still young, The earliest forms of romantic 
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writing—if so vague a term may be understood—were but 
the spontaneous expression of a desire, yet unanalysed and 
undefined, to be brought into contact with what was inter- 
esting in life outside the circle of one’s own experience. 
The enjoyment that came of transporting one’s self into a 
new set of circumstances was too genuine and too natural 
to need analysis. It was like a pleasing flavor to the 
palate. 

But there is a restless spirit in the world ill content to 
let beauty be skin deep. Analysis comes with categories. 
What was at first spontaneous had gradually to recognize 
and to follow definite rules and its expression became an art. 

To say, in the case of fiction, that the old things have 
passed away does not express all of the truth; the old has 
grown and expanded and evolved the new. Life fiction still 
represents : is not human interest its very key-note? HYuman 
is the word wherein lies the indication of growth for it gives 
to life a greater breadth and a newness of meaning. Such 
expressions as “ keen insight into character,” “ people that 
live,” “analysis,” “creation” and a host of others, more or 
less technical, met so casually and so often, are the watch- 
words of a new regime. They indicate that fiction has 
become subjective. It has long ago ceased to seek interest 
fot its men and women merely by making them unravel a 
tangled thread of incident. The writer of fiction, to a very 
large extent, now uses his incidents to display the individ- 
uality of his men and women. ‘To create puppets, how- 
ever skilfully, and to work them in grooves across a stage 
of action: this he recognizes, is not the fulfilling of the 
novelist’s art. He must keep us in sympathetic touch 
with the thouglits, the motives, the passions that go to the 
making of human experience. 

And there is a largeness and a vagueness in life that 
give an unlimited scope to the novelist’s work. He can 
keep to surface and shallow, for delightful trivialities and 
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life’s ephemeral things ; or he may let the lead sink where 
the water is deepest and the great currents flow. Love and 
manners, passions and small talk, the workings of human 
destiny and the intricacies of convention are all his to 
weave into his story for its body and its color. 

In fact, manners interpreted to mean the channels in 
which the every-day life of people moves, form an impor- 
tant and characteristic part of modern fiction writing. 
While the novelist must bring us into contact with life in 
a general sense, he may do even more. If he gives distinct 
pictures of certain definite parts of the world and the man- 
ner of living of the people dwelling there he adds a far 
greater significance and interest to the story. So largea 
place in modern fiction does this tendency to depict sec- 
tional life occupy that the novelist who finds yet unwritten 
one of the world’s corners with the life of the people fresh 
_ and stamped with individuality has met with an enviable 
opportunity to display his genius. If he can catch and re- 
produce the peculiar spirit and color of that life he will give 
to his work a very strong impetus to carry it beyond its 
first editions. If he has done this well, he may be sure to 
please us. How delightful, for instance, are the pictures, 
playfully satirical it is true, which Daudet has given us of 
the people in the south of France. Is it not the peculiar 
way in which these people look at things, the way in which 
they go about things that lends a large part of the charm 
to the stories about them ? 

The United States alone affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of this sectional tendency. Miss Murfree’s Tennessee 
people interest us not only because they appeal to us as 
human beings but also because their thoughts and habits 
are modified by their peculiar surroundings; they do not 
act like other people. Mountain and forest live in them. 
Miss Wilkins has given usa reflection of New England 
life and Louisiana reveals itself in the novels of Cable, He 
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who turns back, a hundred years hence, the pages of some 
work of fiction that has outlived three or four generations, 
will be likely to find more than a novel; he will find the 
social life of a people written there. And here the novel- 
ist touches hands with the historian. 

However, we may at times be mystified in trying to 
follow all the complex tendencies of fiction, yet we are not 
long in discovering one salient feature—its earnest, jealous 
desire to make truth the end of all its method. But truth 
in art is not a settled question and knows the war of fac- 
tions. Fiction has its realists and its idealists. The real- 
ists are essentially painters from models, though following 
the model feature for feature, fold for fold, value for value. 
The idealist, on the other hand, is like the artist who 
employs chic in his work—who will drape his lay figure in 
silesia and paint you a satin effect from it. Insisting upon 
a prototype in real life, the realist refuses to paint men as 
they should be or as they might be, if they would, but sim- 
ply as they are. The idealist, too, has his prototypes in 
real life, but prototypes of traits rather than of individuals. 
The realist is impartially keen-sighted. The idealist is sen- 
sitively discriminating. He chooses out what is best and 
most stimulating in human life and character and creates 
by combining. If his individuals can not be verified by 
reference to actual life, at least their separate qualities can. 
If it is only once or twice in our lives that we approach the 
sublime, it is then that the idealist delights to paint us; 
only he goes yet a little farther and by the touches of his 
art makes us believe that we are often so. 

Fiction, so varied in its incidentals and so complex in 
expression, presents still another side lying without the 
region of pure art. This is the didactic andinte ntional 
moral element which it so largely displays. The “ medi- 
cated novel,” as a friend of Dr. Holmes so happily charac- 
terized the novel with a purpose, is, in general idea at least, 
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no new thing; but there seems, just now, to be behind it 
an extremely vigorous impulse. It isa bold thing and seeks 
a wide range. There seems to be no phase of science, art 
or philosophy that it will not appropriate for its theme. 
Sometime the author may bid us tarry at the end of each 
chapter to consider earnestly the moral lesson drawn ; again 
he may simply endeavor to suggest reflection along the line 
of his own views on psychology, politics, heredity or what 
not. A little reading of the current criticism of fiction will 
show how large a place this kind of writing occupies. It 
asserts itself with the vigor and the persistency of convic- 
tion. We are told, somewhat to our irritation at times, if 
the point be too strongly urged, that such and such a work 
is of special value because it shows how this or that is true ; 
and therewith the critic expresses his belief that the book is 
destined to have a very positive influence in directing mod- 
ern thought. 

The didactic novel more than indicates a tendency on 
the part of writers to dabble outside of their function as 
makers of fiction. It recognizes a principle. It exists as 
the fulfilment of a public necessity. To read novels with- 
out a haunting sense of drawing the mind from higher 
things and wasting time is a thing that a good part of the 
world has not yet learned to do. What one reads must 
contain an element for positive improvement. A historical 
novel may exist on shelves where the novel of contempo- 
rary life is not to be seen, because it contains a portion of 
definite knowledge. And thus the didactic novel offsets 
the vitiating effect of giving one’s self up wholly to pleas- 
ure in reading by stimulating directly the intellectual and 
spiritual nature. It satisfies the conscience as well as 


gratifies the aesthetic sense. 

If prophecies were safe, even for one who feels that he 
may usually speak with authority, it might be easy to tell 
whither fiction is tending and where it will end. As it is, 
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however, the broad ground of negative and hypothetical 
statement seems most secure. To anyone who feels that 
art is its own excuse for being, it is far from satisfying to 
hear fiction justified for the reason that it may be used as 
a great moral and didactic influence. And after all there 
is no reason for supposing that it will depend upon such 
considerations for its further existence and growth. For 
there have been men and women in the past, and there are 
certainly enough of them in the present, who recognize in 
fiction the essential principle of all art: namely that it 
reproduces life. Until this race of men shall have become 
extinct—and their present vigor and numbers seem to hint 
at no such catastrophe—fiction will not have to look for 


its inspiration to the sermoniser and the popular educator. 
—Arthur W. Leonard. 





THE DONNA FRANCISCA. 


In spite of the broiling sun which poured down upon 
it, the plaza was crowded—very crowded, especially about 
the governor’s palace. The steps of the Cathedral of San 
Fernando near by were covered with a closely packed mass 
of fierce looking gauchos, lazy fruit venders and half breed 
donkey drivers, with a plentiful sprinkling of shrill voiced 
women. Upon the top of a row of empty and deserted 
fruit carts perched a flock of noisy, ragged little street 
urchins, bare legged and hatless, chattering their unintel- 
ligible jargon of degraded Spanish and Indian. All the 
little overhanging balconies of the houses about the plaza 
(the governor’s excepted) were filled with people. The 
men were tipped back in their chairs smoking their che- 
roots or were leaning over the balcony lazily watching the 
jostling crowd below. The women were talking and 
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laughing among themselves and occasionally casting their 
glances towards what seemed to be the object of general 
interest, a spot roped off in front of the governor’s palace 
in which some of that functionary’s body-guard paced up 
and down, gorgeous in their uniforms of green and yellow. 

A great buzzing, not unlike the sound of swarming 
bees arose from this expectant crowd and reached the ears 
of the governor as he sat with his secretary in the room 
from which the balcony opened. 

A strange room it was. The stone walls and cross 
vault ceiling were bare of all attempt at decoration. Upon 
the flag-stone floor were strewn a few rugs of native work- 
manship. Some chairs and a great table in the centre, 
together with the books and papers which were piled upon 
it, or lay scattered over the floor, completed its furnishing. 

It was his Excellency’s hobby to be considered a man 
of letters—a civil, rather than a military ruler, hence his 
title of Doctor and not General like most of the South 
American Dictators. But this excentricity should lead no 
one to suppose him a weak man or one to be affected by 
any such troublesome considerations as generosity, or len- 
iency, or humanity, for he ruled as absolutely and as arbi- 
trarily as any military despot and was as much feared by 
the.mass of the people. 

Strange indeed were the tales told of him, and if you 
could have seen him as he looked on this especial morning 
you would have believed them all. You would have seen 
a man of about sixty years of age, tall and thin and straight ; 
clothed in black ; the only bits of color about him being the 
gold buckles on his low cut shoes and at the bottoms of his 
knee breeches, and the ruffles of white lace about his wrists 
and at his throat. But I doubt if you would have noticed 
what he wore, so striking was the man’s face. A cruel face, 
and yet a strangely fascinating one. His unusually high 
forehead was narrow and wrinkled as if in perpetual per- 
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plexity; protruding brows shadowed clear, widely open 
eyes of a cold gray color; his nose was long and very 
pointed ; the corners of his firmly closed mouth, with its 
thin lips, were drawn far back while at the same time gently 
rising as though to give the outline of a smile—a curious 
feline smile. His chin, rounding and narrow, betrayed 
a determination and obstinacy far beyond the usual. The 
hatred and atitipathy with which he knew himself to be 
regarded, seemed to have increased his innate misanthropy 
and rancour, and to have produced in him a secret and 
increased desire of vengeance, which gave to his face an 
expression of deep melancholy. 

Yes, strange indeed were the tales secretly whispered 
concerning his Excellency. Everybody knew he had sold 
himself to the devil, so there was no secret about that. 
Some went so far as to say that he wasn’t human at alland 
that some day he would be snatched from their midst in a 
cloud of sulphur smoke, which suggestion always caused 
its hearers to devoutly cross themselves. 

The governor never made a display of military power 
and the obvious conclusion was that he had agents at his 
command who could execute his orders better than men, 
for when Don Juan Coranado, a short time before, had ven- 
tured to make disparaging remarks concerning his Excel- 
lency to a few intimate friends, did he not mysteriously dis- 
appear the next day, and was not his body found on the sands 
outside the city, sewed up in a leather sack which had been 
made of fresh hides and which the sun had dried until his 
body was compressed into an almost unrecognizable mass? 
No mortal had been found who had seen this done, and as 
the people averred, no mortal had done it either. 

Only once, so far as I know was the governor outwit- 
ted and cheated of his vengeance, and that was by a woman, 
a mere girl, which made the matter all the more galling to 
him, wounding him in his only vulnerable spot, namely, his 
pride. It happened in this way :— 
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Don Manuel Corrello had in some way, not generally 
known, incurred the enmity or suspicion of his Excellency 
who determined to put him out of the way. Accordingly, 
one evening as he was returning home from the house of 
his betrothed, the Donna Francisca, alone and unsuspect- 
ing, he was suddenly seized by two of the guard and lodged 
in the prison which adjoined the governor’s palace. 

Upon hearing of this the next morning, the Donna 
Francisca was almost distracted with grief, knowing too 
well the probable destiny of one arrested by the governor’s 
order. Menaced with the loss of her betrothed she could 
not remain inactive, but went from place to place and from 
official to official, seeking influence to secure his release, 
but without avail, for within a few days she learned that 
he was about to be put to death. And in what manner? 
By having his throat cut. 

No sooner had this terrible intelligence reached the 
Donna Francisca than a strange calmness and composure 
succeded her previous feverish excitement, and she deter- 
mined to make one final and desperate effort to secure his 
release. Obtaining from her brother, who was an official 
of the government, a passport in blank, she filled. it out 
with Don Manuel’s name, and, accompanied only by Pedro, 
an old servant, went to the entrance of the prison in which 
Don Manuel was confined. Here she left Pedro telling 
him that she was about to effect the liberation of Don Man- 
uel, and that he was to give him the horse upon which she 
had ridden thither, with instructions to ride with all possi- 
ble speed to meet her at Cajacco, a small village just across 
the border of the province, but on no account to inform him 
that she was not already there. 

She herself, going to the governor’s palace succeeded 
in securing an interview with his Excellency. As the guard 
led her through the long, echoing, vault-like halls her 
courage seemed for a moment about to leave her. But 
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she had gone too far to turn back now, so summon- 
ing all her strength she forced herself to proceed, and 
when at length she reached the governor’s cabinet, heard 
the door close behind her, then the retreating footsteps of 
the guard growing fainter and fainter and realized that she 
was alone, in the presence of him who held the life of her 
dear one in his hands, she had regained her firmness, and 
stood before him calm and courageous. 

The governor rose. 

“The Donna Francisca ?” he asked in his cold measured 
tones. 

“ Yes, your Excellency,” she replied. 

“ You wish to speak of Don Manuel Corrello, I believe. 
To save all misunderstanding I may as well tell you at once 
that it is useless. I have already determined that he shall 
die.”’ 

“ But he is innocent, your Excellency, he zs znunocent /” 
she exclaimed, the tears springing to her eyes. 

“Very likely,” said the governor, indifferently. 

“ And you will kill him, knowing him to be so?” 

“ Why not, if he troubles me ?” 

“You will murder him? Oh! your Excellency, think 
what you are saying, what you are doing.” 

“T do,” he replied, “and I think it safer for me that 
he should die. If I could have found a true charge against 
him, I should have been glad, but as it is, a false one has 
answered the purpose just as well.” 

“Oh sir, I beseech of you, have pity! be merciful! he 
is my betrothed and I love him; do not, do not take him 


’ 


from me.’ 
“T have never yet spared a man whom I had con- 


demned and I see no reason why | should begin with Don 
Manuel. That you love him, counts for nothing. A girl 
is always in love with some fool or other, and if he is out 


of the way you will find some one else.” 
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She fell upon her knees at his feet, seizing him by 
the arm with both hands :— 

“Oh! your Excellency,” she exclaimed, “as you hope - 
for the mercy of God, be merciful, for the love of Heaven 
let him live. We will leave the province ; we will go away 
where you will never hear of him again, where he can not 
trouble you, only let him live, et him live.” 

“No, zo /” exclaimed the governor, “ he shall not live. 
There is no use in all this tearful entreaty. I can send him, 
without releasing him, where he will not trouble me and 
from whence there is no fear of his returning. I shall not 
release him.” 

“ Holy Virgin !” she cried, springing to her feet, “‘ have 
you no heart? Have you no soul? Are you man or fiend ?” 

The governor recoiled. Like a flash the Donna Fran- 
cisca had drawn a pistol and was pointing it fearlessly at his 
breast. 

“ You wretch ! you devil!” she continued in low meas- 
ured tones. You are in my power now and you shall 
release him, you shail /” 

The governor, though a brave man, was taken by sur- 
prise and could do nothing. He saw at once that any out- 
cry would be but the signal for his death, for he realized that 
he had now to deal with a desperate woman, crazed by grief ; 
one who would kill him without thinking, or perhaps even 
caring, that her death would follow his. There stood before 
him, no longer the frail, supplicating girl, but a Jael, a 
Judith, a Corday. He had no desire to figure in the list 
with Sisera or Holefernes or Marat. Much as he loved 
vengeance he loved his miserable life better. 

He muttered an imprecation between his teeth, and then 
aloud :— 

“Well, Donna Francisca, what would you have me 
do?” 

“ Sign this,” she said, throwing down before him upon 
the table the unsigned passport. 
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The governor picked it up and glanced through it. He 
bit his lips and there was a horrible scowl upon his face. 
He took up a quill and seemed about to sign, but hesitated. 

“ Sign,” commanded the Donna Francisca. 

He looked at the resolute figure of the young girl before 
him. He noted how firmly she held the little shining 
weapon, that it pointed with a most uncomfortable direct- 
ness towards his heart, and—he signed. 

“ Now,” commanded the Donna Francisca, “ open the 
window, throw the passport to the guard and order Don 
Manuel’s release.” 

The governor gnashed his teeth. It was too galling to 
be thus ordered about by a girl; he the supreme dictator! 
He would not doit! She dared not kill him! He faced about 
and fixed his eyes steadily upon her. She returned his gaze 
unflinchingly. She stood immovable and undaunted. Had 
there been any sign of weakness or of fear he would have 
refused, but there was not, and he did as she commanded. 

Going to the window he threw it wide open and called 
to a guard in the court below. 

“Utter one word, make one gesture, which I do not 
understand,” said Donna Francisca, “and I fire.” 

The governor threw out the passport. 

“T have pardoned Don Manuel Corrella,” he said, “ see 
that he is released.” 

* At once,” prompted the Donna Francisca. 

“ At once,” repeated his Excellency and closed the win- 
dow. 

“ And now, Donna Francisca,” he said, “ perhaps you 
will be kind enough to bring this interview to a close.” 

“ Not until Don Manuel is well on his way out of the 
province,” she replied. 

So, for some time they sat there, she fearless and com- 
posed, pistol in hand, he livid and trembling with sup- 
pressed rage, conscious that each moment was carrying Don 
Manuel further from him, 
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He was completely at her mercy just so long as she 
pleased to keep him so, for no one dared enter the governor’s 
cabinet during an interview unless he rang and this he 
could not do. 

After some time the Donna Francisca spoke :— 

“Now, sir,” she said, “you will swear upon your 
honor as a Spaniard that for one hour you will attempt no 
pursuit either of Don Manuel or of me.” 

He was willing to swear anything to get rid of this girl. 
He had kept his rage and his fury pent up so long that he 
felt he should go mad if the strain continued much longer. 

“T swear it,” he exclaimed, “only leave me; but if I 
catch you again, I swear to you, Donna Francisca, you shall 
suffer for this; no power of heaven nor of earth can snatch 
you from me.” 

She left him knowing that she would have one hour 
free from pursuit, for though a Spaniard might lie, or steal, 
or murder, he would consider that he lost all claim to being 
a gentleman by breaking an oath. 

No sooncr was his Excellency left to himself than his 
rage burst forth all the more furiously on account of its 
long suppression. He was no longer the self-possessed and 
imperious dictator; his frigid, impenetrable manner had 
utterly forsaken him. His eyes had become bloodshot and 
his face livid, he hurled maledictions against heaven and 
against himself, gnashing histeeth. After the most violent 
paroxisms of his rage had spent themselves he took out 
his watch and paced up and down the room, like some 
newly caged beast of prey, counting the seconds as they 
dragged slowly away. Now and then he stopped and stamped 
his feet in his impatience. Would the minutes xever go! 

At last the hour was up. He rang his bell violently, 
bringing the captain of the guard to him in haste. 

“ Follow the Donna Francisca,” he shouted, “ follow 
her instantly. There is no time to be lost. Don’t stare so, 
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you fool! but go, go, and bring her back :—and alive, do 
you hear? alive. Now go.” 

Soon the emissaries of the governor were galloping 
along all the roads leading from the city. 

* . * + * * 

Upon leaving the palace the Donna Francisca realized 
for the first time that she had been so intent upon securing 
Don Manuel’s escape that she had failed to think sufficiently 
of her own, and had neglected to provide a horse for her- 
self. It was too late to doso now, so taking the road leading 
to Cajacco she set out thither on foot. 

The sun beat down hotly upon her; the road was dry 
and dusty and in spite of her best efforts the close of the 
first hour found her but a few miles froy the city. In an- 
other half hour, as she looked back she perceived a cloud of 
dust arising in the distance, then a company of horsemen 
emerged and she knew that the pursuers were on her track. 

A little way in front of her was a grove of palin trees. 
She put forth all her strength to reach it, hoping that she 
could conceal herself there, and that inthe hurry of pursuit 
the horsemen would overlook her. But in this she was 
doomed to disappointment, for the keen eyes of the soldiers 
were quick to discover and their cruel hands quick to seize 
and carry her back to the city which she had left soshort a 
time before, her heart filled with thankfulness for the escape 
of her lover and hope for their speedy reunion. 

* * * * * * 

The morning appointed for the execution had come, 
and as the governor sat in his cabinet with his secretary, 
he was thinking of the Donna Francisca and how she had 
outwitted him. “ Vengeance is sweet,” he thought, and upon 
his thin lips there played a cruel sardonic smile. 

His meditations were interrupted by the secretary :— 

“They are coming, your Excellency,” he said. 

“Very well,” replies the governor and he went to the 
door which opens on to the balcony. 
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Contrary to the usual custom he was unnoticed by the 
now silent crowd ; for all eyes were turned upon a little band 
of soldiers which was entering the plaza. In their midst 
walked the Donna Francisca, her hands tied behind her. 
Her eyes were cast upon the ground but she walked with a 
firm and courageous step. By her side was the good old 
Father Antonio, crucifix in hand. 

The little company passing through the motly crowd 
of curious spectators entered the place set apart for the 
execution, where the Donna Francisca, after being blind- 
folded and bound to a stake, kissed the crucifix as the priest 
held it to her lips. 

Father Antonio was kneeling near her, chanting the 
prayers of thedying. His voice was choked and tears were 
trembling in his eyes. 

Ten or twelve paces from them six soldiers were drawn 
up in line. 

The commands were given :— 

* Ready !—Take aim !—Fire !” 

Six shots rang out as one. With a convulsive move- 
ment the Donna Francisca sprang forward, the cords with 
which she was bound cutting deep into her wrists and 
leaving an ugly mark on her fair white throat. But she 
heeded it not—the soul had left its prison-house. 

Father Antonio continued his chanting, but his prayers 
were no longer for the dying but for the dead. And the tears 
had rolled from his eyes and were coursing down his wrinkled 
cheeks. While he wasstill upon his knees the crowd began 
to disperse. 

The men on the balconies threw away the stumps of 
their cheroots and followed the women into the houses. The 
crowd upon the Cathedral steps was breaking up—a few went 
into the church and as they knelt before the altar prayed for 
the soul of the Donna Francisca. The boys clambered down 
from their seats upon the carts and ran away noisily chas- 
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ing each other into the various streets and alley-ways lead- 
ing from the plaza. 
The governor watched it all from his balcony and was 
thoroughly satisfied. 
“We have lost time,” he said to the secretary, “let us 
to work.” 
Laurance Foster Bower. 





BY PATHS MYSTERIOUS. 


I. 


The one we loved was with us, and her smile 
Cheered us the while ;— 

We laughed and sang, not dreaming, in our play, 
That she should pass away, 

Unmindful of her, then, we turned to seek 

Her violets in the grass. A day—a week— 

Too soon the hours well sped. 

The violets were gone. We wept, and she was dead. 





II. 


We scarce knew she was dead, 

The sky seemed bluer overhead ; 

The color deepened on the trees, 

And half the freshness faded from the breeze. 
The stream grew shallow in its bed, 

The robin sang no courting song. Instead, 
He piped the joys of wedlock, half in tune, 
We wept, for she was dead. And it was June. 


IIT. 


*T was but a year ago, 

All summer long we watched the roses glow 

In gardens haunted by the sightless god. 

Then, with her golden-rod 

And asters, flaunting and aflame, 

The aged autumn came, 

Apeing the youth of her whose youth had fled 
Too soon in death, The one we loved was dead ! 
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IV 
’Twas but a year ago— 
All winter long she lay beneath the snow ; 
All winter long the bitter wind and rain 
Vexed with unceasing pain 
The sad-voiced trees that chanted overhead 
A dirge for her, the dear one who was dead. 
And we, her lovers, could but yearn 
Ever for her return 


V. 
Then, when the snow had gone, 
And skies were dull no more at dusk and dawn, 
There came the god-sent day 
Of joy in sadness, when a mortal may 
Upon the earth once more 
Greet one he loved in holy days of yore 
Awaiting her swift coming, and her smile, 
We who so loved her lay, and dreamed the while ; 
And, dreaming, breathed her name. ' ; 
As if in answer to our call she came, 
By paths mysterious, 
Once more to walk with us. 


VI 
We heard her voice, in sweetest cadence ringing, 
As she came earthward, singing. 


Vil. 
I. 
O ye who love me so, 
The same glad hours 
Do I come, bringing, 
That smiled a year ago, 
The same sweet flowers, 
The same sweet singing. 


2. 
Let robin now begin 
His courting tune 
And sing it sweetly, 
That he his love may win 
Ere cometh June 
That cometh fleetly. 





By Paths Mysterwous, 


3. 
Let water-nixies play 

In brook and creek 

With song and laughter— 
Dive madly in the spray 

To hide and seek 

And follow after. 


4. 
Let violets now gleam 
Across the grass 
Blue, white, and yellow— 
That lads may see, and dream 
Each of his lass, 
And love grow mellow. 


5. 
Let skies be clear at dawn, 
And blue at noon— 
At even, golden, 
And hearts together drawn 
Beneath the moon 
Like lovers olden. 


6. 


O ye who love me so, 
The same sweet flowers 
Do I come bringing 

That bloomed a year ago !— 
The same glad hours— 
The same sweet singing ! 


VIII. 


Thus came she singing, and the world once more 
Is merry as before ; 
We seek her violets in the grass, and hear 
Her robin singing, while the skies are clear. 
And, in our merriment, we say 
That she has come to stay ! 
—Francis Charles McDonald, 
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THE BARRING-OUT OF 1851. 


“ When once the mighty one has become a man-eater, 
henceforth pearls cannot please him.” 

Thus runs the proverb of the Hindoo shikari concern- 
ing the tiger of his native jungles, and that the expression 
is applicable in more civilized lands is proven by our local 
history. For although six score years have passed since 
our undergraduate ancestors saw and participated in the 
struggle for independence, yet to this day a tigrine tendency 
toward occasional strife and revolution lingers beneath these 
ancient elms. 

Some of these demonstrations, such as the “ Great Re- 
bellion ” of 1807 and the “ Big Cracker” episode have had 
a fitting chronicle, but others, less far-reaching, perhaps, in 
their ultimate results, yet of as intense temporary interest, 
have almost faded into the oblivion of by gone college gen- 
erations. Such an incident, once famous, now preserved 
only in the letters or the memory of somie old time alumnus, 
is the great “ barring-out spree” of 1851. 

It occurred during the reign, so wonderfully peaceful 
save in this instance, of Dr. Carnahan, and had its origin in 
no unusual grievance of the student-body, but seems to have 
been a spontaneous outburst on the part of certain irrepres- 
sibles who had become cloyed with the very serenity of their 
existence. 

The preparations for the “ barring-out” were made 
with admirable foresight and sagacity. For several days 
extra quantities of fire-wood were deposited in the rooms of 
the students in “Old North,” and in this way abundant 
material for fortifications was gradually collected. Absolute 
secrecy was preserved and the authorities little dreamed of 
the volcano which smouldered beneath the calm exterior 
of college life. 

Ona certain Tuesday in April, while the faculty was 
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absent in a body attending a lecture in the old “ Mercer 
Hall,” the eruption occurred. 

At the word “chips,” presumably used as germane to 
timber, uttered three times by a senior from a window in 
“ North,” the undergraduates rushed together from all quar- 
ters. Strong bands of conspiritors were despatched to a 
neighboring lumber-yard where scantlings and other suita- 
ble wood were appropriated for purposes of defence. 

Old North alone was to be barricaded and thither all 
munitions of war were borne. 

Then might have been heard the crash of falling tim- 
bers and the cries of the workers as the entries were stoutly 
“barred.” The noise and clamor were terrific; as a parti- 
cipant says, “‘ Nassau fairly quaked.” The erection of the 
fortifications proceeded with a skill and knowledge of mili- 
tary science worthy of the great Corsican. . So strong and 
well-adjusted was everything that one man could easily have 
defended the main passage against a dozen assailants. 

The interior of Old North was then, of course, radically 
different from its present condition, and particularly the 
room in which the bell-rope hung appears to have been very 
difficult of access. About half-past eight, however the riot- 
ers broke into this room by means of hatchets and crowbars 
and fell to ringing the bell with tireless vigor, relieving each 
other at intervals of half an hour. 

This ringing and the general uproar soon attracted the 
faculty and the proctors ; which last, although more numer- 
ous could not have been as vigilant as our modern spree-pre- 
venters. The country people also came flocking in from all 
directions, thinking that the college must be on fire at the 
very least. 

Assembling in front of Old North, the powers that “ had 
been ”"—engaged in anxious deliberation as to what was to 
be done in the present exigency of affairs. After heated 
debate, the honourable governing body determined to lay 
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aside the dignity of the gown, and with the assistance of 
various satellites, to take the fortress by desperate and if 
needful bloody escalade. They were about to try the haz- 
ard when an unexpected diversion occurred. 

The captain of the besieged students, his name is lost 
to posterity but the fame of his deeds shall live forever, had 
been directing operations with indomitable energy and res- 
olution. While he was hurrying along the upper hallway, 
a certain member of the faculty sprang out upon him from 
a hidden recess. This learned doctor, “ nameless here for- 
evermore,” had in some way heard of the projected barring- 
out and in the early evening concealed himself in Old North. 
Trusting in the influence of his position he had confidently 
expected that the rioters would disperse at the mere hint of 
his presence, and allowed the rebellion to gain full headway 
in order that its fall might be the more disastrous. 

Never was a man more mistaken. He was immediately 
seized by the student-captain and speedily surrounded by 
an exultant and seemingly bloodthirsty band of rebels. On 
every hand suggestions remarkable for their barbarous inge- 
nuity were offered as to the disposal of the captive. At 
length, through the earnest intervention of the captain a 
compromise was effected, by the terms of which the pris- 
oner was to go free upon making a solemn vow never to 
betray any of the insurgents whom he might have recog- 
nized. This promise was gladly given and we may here add 
most faithfully kept. 

But, when it came to the release of the captured profes- 
sor, a new difficulty arose. All the doors and entries had 
been so securely barred that not only was entrance from 
without denied but even an exit was impossible without first 
destroying the barricades. There was but one way left, he 
must be lowered from an upper window to the ground. 

It was this spectacle, then, of one of their number strug- 
gling and twisting at the end of a rope, and his rapid descent 
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in their midst that temporarily arrested the attack of the 
faculty. . . 

_ . ,However the sternness of war could not long be delayed 
by such an incident and the besiegers soon advanced to the 
assault. The leader of the attacking party is said to have 

encouraged his companions by liberal quotations, in the orig- 
inal, ftom Agricola’s address to the Romans at the battle of 

‘Caledonia; while the commandant of the insurgents res- 
ponded in emphatic and picturesque Anglo-Saxon. 

_ Then followed a scene which only the pen of a Homer 
could adequately portray. 
_ A swarm of stones, as numerous as arrows at Agincourt, 
hurtled through the air in every direction. Clubs and fists 
exchanged sturdy blows “i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.” 
Tutor dragged down wet and senior wrestled with proc- 
tor. Great bunches of fire-crackers exploded amid the ser- 
tied columns with the roar of hand-grenades. The lanterns 
carried by the storming-party, to light the onslaught were 
speedily extinguished, but the battle was still waged in the 
dark, while above this dismal scene of war the bell which 
had never ceased ringing for a moment, still tumbled and 
swayed with direful clangor. 

2 A braver forlorn hope never charged breastworks than 
that which attempted to wrest Old North from the posses- 
sion of the rebellious undergraduates, but to the latter’s 
advantage of numbers and entrenched position a third aux- 
iliary. was now added—hot water. 

‘In the heat of the excitement, while the main body of 
the insurgents was occupied in repulsing the assault at the 
middle entry, a select few in another part of the building 
had been communicating with sympathizers on the outside. 
“Thus,” says one of the besieged, “ were secured large sup- 


to fire up, the second to heat in order to fire down—on the 
heads of the besiegers.” 
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The outnumbered assailants could not stand against 
the new and fiery enemy and so sullenly withdrew their 
storming-party ; the loss on either side, in spite of the fierce- 
ness of the fray, fortunately being limited to a few broken 
heads and numerous minor casualties. 

The rebels in Old North, having won so desperate a 
conflict now devoted their attention to enjoying the fruits 
of the triumph. 

When the hall was first garrisoned the commissary 
department had been an object of peculiar solicitude, and 
now the benefits of such forethought were appropriately 
manifest in the abundant “rations” which were brought 
forth for the common delectation. 

A strong guard was posted and every precaution taken 
to prevent a surprise from without. 

Then arose “a sound of revelry by night,” carousing, 
dancing, fiddling and all rejoicings meet for such as cele 
brate a victory. Perhaps, however, some cynic will sug- 
gest that the victors rather followed the advice expressed 
in the doctrine, “‘ Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die.” 

However that may be, as morning approached the 
insurgent students began to reflect that striking as their 
success had thus far been, yet from the very nature of the 
case the revolt could only be ephemeral, the barring-out 
could not be prolonged indefinitely. Therefore, a little 
before dawn, ropes were silently lowered from darkened 
windows and down these many of the rioters, especially the 
inhabitants of “‘ East’ and “ West,” escaped undetected. 

The bell was rung till half-past four, when, just eight 
hours from the time its iron tongue first began the wild 
clamor, the tolling ceased. The bell was thereupon covered 
with a thick coat of tar, no doubt as a balm for any wounds 
received in the recent encounter, and then the remainder 
of the garrison set about providing for its own safety. 
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Faces were blackened or otherwise disguised with what- 
ever material was at hand, the barriers were stealthily 
removed, and about daybreak the rush for freedom was 
made, Thanks to the dim light and the general confusion 
the majority of the late rioters escaped altogether, neverthe- 
less several were identified and seized by the proctors and 
others, who had gathered in force at the first sign of a sally. 

Here perhaps the record of that eventful night might 
rightfully end, did not our duty as a faithful chronicler, 
compel us to give some account of the fate of those unfortu- 
nates who were ultimately found guilty of participating in 
so outrageous an insurrection. One might reasonably ex- 
pect that the punishment meted out by the faculty to the 
score or more of convicted culprits would have been no light 
one, but the very audacity of the barring-out seems to have 
been their salvation. 

The faculty was bewildered by the unique character of 
the deed and the vigor of its execution, and after recover- 


ing from the first shocked severity, was disposed to be len- 
ient. Eventually some three or four of the ringleaders were 
selected as scapegoats for the rest; these suffered the full 
penalty of their crimes and classic shades knew them no 
more. 
Peace be with them, for they were brave men. 
—David Potter. 





AN EXCEPTIONAL HEATHEN. 


I, 

The cook hailed from Hainan. He had left behind him 
in that island a tiny-footed, yellow lady to await his return 
with a fortune. In the meantime, he married a broad- 
footed brown lady of Bangkok to aid him in the struggle. 
He could dispose of the latter when the time came for 
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footed brown lady of Bangkok to aid him in the struggle. 
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his return. Some fellow-countryman, perhaps, seeking as 
he had done, a temporary help-meet, would give a cuéty or 
two for one of her excellence. This sum, added to, his 
culinary earnings, would make him a wealthy -man .in 
Hainan. There was even a possibility of the tiny-footed 
yellow lady being a Mandarin’s wifesome day. 

As a cook he had no peer. His curries were famous 
in Singapore and his cutlets in Hong Kong. He could be 
trusted absolutely in the matter of a dinner, in which he 
was a great exception to the rule of Chinese cooks. Inthe 
kitchen he was supreme, and allowed no interference. The 
doctor’s wife rarely ventured into his domain, giving her 
orders from the verandah. ‘ There’s something awe-inspir- 
ing in the very way his queue streams behind him, when 
he’s hurried,” she asserted, adding thoughtfully, “ We have 
to put up with a few things from the cook, though, —But 
he’s such a jewel we couldn’t do without him.” 

They did put up with a few things from the cook. 
First he threw away two of the ancestral spoons, , The 
doctor’s wife suppressed a sigh, and tried to smile. Then 
when the spoons were found by the “ boy,” he undertook 
to cleanse them. Putting them in the hot coals, ‘he left 
them until they were two insignificant lumps of whitish 
metal. This his mistress told for a joke, at dinner, But 
her voice broke a little in the telling. 

There were one or two other things, besides. The 
doctor discovered it was best not to inquire too minutely 
into the mysteriously large consumption of oil. He ven- 
tured occasionally, however, to guess how much the cook 
realized on it at retail prices. Sudden rises in the poultry 
market, and frequent costly baskets of oranges were allowed 
to pass unnoticed. ‘The poor, dear cook !" said the doc- 
tor’s wife, “‘ one can’t expect too much of a heathen !—then 
it’s only a Fiaa/l or two, and his wages ar’n’t high!” So 
the cook prospered. 
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Realizing how much of his prosperity was due to the 
doctor and his wife, the cook grew really attached to them. 
He thought the doctor the greatest of white men. As for 
the doctor’s wife he would willingly have given up both 
the lady of Hainan and her of Bangkok, for such a woman. 
“ Number one, doctor, number one, mem /” he said. This 
was all the English he knew, except “damn,” which he 
realized was improper, for the doctor never said it in the 
presence of his wife. 

But every one knows the saying concerning sin, and 
too great familiarity therewith. His traffic in kerosene and 
other household commodities proved very remunerative, 
and the passion for gain grew on him. He began to think 
his fortune was rather slow in coming. To aid the matter 
he fell to gambling. A floating-house, devoted to the fas- 
cinating pursuit had its moorings near the doctor’s com- 
pound. Here he spent any hour he might find, day and 
night, sometimes winning, sometimes losing. Thus began 
the decline and fall of the cook. 


II. 


Matters were becoming unsatisfactory in the doctor’s 
kitchen. Dinner grew very irregular in its appearance. 
On one occasion when the doctor had brought the English 
minister to dine, ex famille, the rice was scorched, and the 
curry unfit to eat. “ Best cook in town,” said the doctor, 
before dinner. “ Wait till you taste his curry!” After din- 
ner, he spoke to the cook, and probably said “ damn ” in the 
course of the interview. ‘The cook was all contrition, and 
swore by the bones of every ancestor since the time of the 
great Shang-te that there should be no repetition of the 
fault. 

But it was only one week later when things came toa 
crisis. The cook informed his mistress that chickens had 
gone up to two sa/ungs apiece, that rice was high on ac 
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count of the drought up country; and so forth. Also, he 
said, the oil was out. The lady smiled, gave an extra out- 
lay of money with her orders, and dismissed him. He 
then asked the doctor for his month’s wages, which were 
cheerfully given. 

After dinner the cook was seen leaving the compound 
with a couple of sinister looking Chinamen. The “ boy,” 
said one of them was the keeper of the gambling den near 
by. The doctor was uneasy, but said nothing. The next 
morning, he rose early as usual, opened the house, and 
waited for the boy to announce breakfast. He always 
breakfasted alone, before the rest of the house was astir. 
The boy failing to come in due season, he walked kitchen- 
wards to discover the cause of delay. The boy was braid- 
ing a new set of silk cords into his queue, blissfully uncon- 
scious of the lapse of time. The doctor brought him to 
a realization of the present by a forcible application of his 
foot to the boy’s person. The boy was shocked. Where 
was breakfast ?—and the cook? Why, the cook wasn’t 
back from market. Thundered the doctor: “Then that 
yellow devil’s been gambling all night at that infernal den 
on the river! Boy, make me some coffee and be quick 
about it!” The boy didn’t know English, but he under- 
stood. He also remembered the force with which the doc- 
tor’s foot could be applied to one’s person. It was not long 
before the doctor’s coffee was served. -After his breakfast 
was over, the doctor started for the river. He was a skil- 
ful canoeist, and handled sampan with a single paddle as 
well as a native. Shooting off from the landing, in a few 
minutes he drew up before the gambling establishment. 

Here the night’s festivities showed no signs of abating. 
On what served as a verandah to the house—an extra float 
moored in front of the main float—was a band of half-naked 
musicians. Their queues were rolled tightly around their 
heads, and their garments were merely loin-cloths. Per- 
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spiration poured down their faces, backs and limbs. Their 
instruments were gongs, horns, and pieces of the genus 
horse-fiddle. All were watching the scene enacted within. 
A score or more of Chinamen screaming and chattering, 
quarreling and cursing at the top of their lungs, sat in two 
circles on the floor. 7Zica/s were thrown down and caught 
up promiscuously, each play causing more excitement than 
the last. Chinese gambling is a bewilderment to a West- 
erner—even one of the profession. 

The keeper of the establishment stood at one corner of 
the front float, burning his morning prayers to his ancestors. 
He nevertheless kept one eye on the game. He had his 
back to the doctor, as the sampan drew up, or the cook 
might even then have escaped. The latter was the most 
quarrelsome Chinaman in the den. He was winning. As 
the doctor sprang upon the float the effect was instanta- 
neous. The gongs and horns gave one last shrilling shriek. 
The host dropped a half burned prayer into the water where 
it flickered and went out. The gamblers were mute. The 
cook sat with one hand over the money in front of him and 
the other stretched imploringly toward the doctor. His 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets. The doctor’s cane 
made one vigorous circle in the air, and the cook lay writh- 
ing on the floor. ‘The doctor so gcod!” he wailed, “so 
kind, cook so loves the doctor! He would die for the doc- 
tor. He would prove his love some day and he would 
never gamble any more!” The man’s position was so abject 
that the doctor relented. He ordered him into the boat. 
The cook obeyed, curling himself into a wretched heap in the 
prow, and the doctor took him home. 

Then he was told to pack up and go. He was dis- 
tracted, begging the doctor on his knees not to dismiss him, 
But the game was up. He delivered his keys to the doc- 
tor’s wife and left. As he said farewell he swore eternal 
love to his master and mistress. He répeated his vow to 
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prove it some day. And he emphasized the assertion with 
an expressive “damn!” His mistress started, and looked 
reproachfully at her husband. The doctor whistled and 
walked away. As he disappeared, he heard his wife say : 
“We'll never get another jewel like the poor, dear cook !” 
“T hope not ;” he ejaculated. 


ITI. 


The palace of theforeign minister stood near the river, 
surrounded by the finest gardens in the city. The archi- 
tecture was a curious mixture of Siamese and European. 
The Siamese element consisted mainly of the triple spired 
roof covered with gilded tiles, which shone’and sparkled 
alike in sunlight and moonlight. The rest was European. 
On a certain night in October, the palace was ablaze with 
light. . Every avenue of the gardens was hung with a thou- 
sand cocoanut torches. Every window added its quota of 
brilliancy to the general impression. The king had bid- 
den the town to masquerade in the royal presence, and the 
town was obedient. 

Below the river was filled with tiny craft of won- 
dering natives. The landing was crowded with waiting 
boatmen. In the garden, the scent of the magnolias and 
oleanders was oppressive. The great verandahs of the pal- 
ace were crowded with heated revellers, seeking coolness. 
All the old friends of history and romance walked and talked 
together. Little Miss Muffitt was carrying on a lively flirt- 
ation with Captain John Smith in one corner. Mary Stu- 
art and Robin Hood quarreled playfully in another. The 
doctor had announced his intention of going to the ball in 
“an eight cent” costume. An American seaman lay sick 
of the fever in the Royal Hospital. Accordingly the doctor 
borrowed his uniform, expended eight a¢¢s on a clay pipe, 
and appeared as Jack Tar. He leaned against one of the 
huge pillars of the verandah discussing American politics 
with Uncle Sam. 
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In the ball room, the dance was at its height. The 
waltz was one by Strauss—one of those maddening’ per- 
formances that make one dance almost in spite of himself. 
Native noblemen mingled with European gentlemen’ in 
the crowd, but native women were noticeably absent. Sud- 
denly the waltz stopped, and the National Anthem burst 
on the assembly. In an instant the dancing ceased. Then 
tlie door at the end of the rooms opened, and His Majesty 
appeared. He was in costume as a native warrior of the 
XVIII Century, but was unmasked. Accompanying him 
were the princes also in costume. As the king stepped 
smilingly across the room, the crowd from the verandah 
surged in through the doors. He had just shaken hands 
with Her British Majesty’s representative at his court, when 
Jack Tar, who was trying to enter the room, felt a touch 
oh his arm. “ Doctor,” said a voice, strangely familiar to 
him. ‘The doctor turned sharply, and faced—the cook. 

“It is I—the cook! Doctor, they mean to rob you to- 
night—they made me tell how to break in, and where things 
wefe kept—they knew you would be here—Who? the 
gang! Doctor, to your boat!—quickly! I must go, now, 
or they'll find out I told—then they’ll kill me! They kill 
traitors—but I loved you so, and the mem!” He was gone 
before the doctor could realize what he had said. A hur- 
ried consultation with Uncle Sam followed. “All right,” 
said the latter. “I'll explain. She will go home with us.” 
“Thank you,” answered the doctor. “I’ll call for her in 
the morning.” He rushed to his boat and ordered his men 
to take him home in an hour on pain of death. He was 
home in half an hour. 

When he arrived, everything was quiet. Evidently 
the attack had not yet been made. He called the watch- 
man, but there was no answer. “ Bribed!” he muttered ; 
“the scoundrel ! He brought a revolver from the house 
and stood waiting at the corner of the verandah, ‘The 
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boatmen were trembling at his back. The night was beau- 
tiful. It seemed, as he stood there, that the Southern Cross 
was singularly inappropriate at a Chinese burglary Then 
there was a splash at the landing, and a mutter of voices. 
The doctor, virtually single handed, not caring for a closer 
meeting with a dozen mad Chinamen, fired in the direc 
tion of the river. There was a rush, and a greater splash 
than before, as of a boat being shoved away from the land- 
ing. The doctor fired again. An answering shot from the 
river whistled through the tops of the mangoes. Then all 
was still. 

After breakfast the next day, the doctor decided to go 
up town for his wife. Calling his men he started down 
the walk. He was smoking and thinking of the “ poor, 
dear cook.” Stepping into the boat to wait for the men, 
he was horrified at what he saw. The cushions had not 
been removed from the boat the night before. Pillowed 
on these with a knife through his breast, lay the cook. 

The broad-footed, brown lady of Bangkok buried him, 
and the tiny-footed, yellow lady of Hainan waited in vain 
for his coming. 

—Francis Charles McDonald. 





“GREY FRIARS.” 


It is a strange fact that there remains to-day in the 
very heart of London, a building which, although rich in 
the associations of the past, is best known to the great read- 
ing public through the pages of fiction. Noone who has 
read the delightful memoirs of that “ most respectable fam- 
ily’"—the Newcomes, or who has followed the varying 
fortunes of Arthur Pendennis in his struggle with his great- 
est enemy—himself, can fail to remember those charming 
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descriptions of the Grey Friars’ school which Thackeray so 
delights to draw. It was here that the dear old Colonel— 
“a terrible wild boy” as he was wont to call himself— 
learned those bits of Horace which he so loved to quote on 
every conceivable occasion. It was here, too, that Penden- 
nis, fresh from the country, began his eventful career, and 
as a dignified senior condescended to act as banker and 
general overseer to the “newly breached infant,” Clive, 
and above ail it was to this spot that the Rev. Chas. Hon- 
eyman would now and then daintily wend his way to visit 
the son of that “ most gallant and distinguished officer, my 
brother-in-law,” and the nephew of the Newcome brothers, 
“whom to name” (quoting the words of that eloquent 
preacher) “is to designate the merchant princes of the 
wealthiest city the world has ever known, and one if not two 
of the leaders of that aristocracy which rallies around the 
throne of the most elegant and refined of European sover- 
eigns.” So real have these events and characters become 
in our imaginations that we are tempted to forget that Grey 
Friars is only another name for the Charter house, and that 
as such, the old buildings still remain to tell their own 
story of the past. 

If the visitor to London will leave the Holborn Via- 
duct and make his way along the narrow streets which lead 
past Smithfield, that spot sacred to the memory of the 
early English martyrs, he will suddenly find himself in an 
open square, guarded on one side by the old buildings of 
a medizeval monastery while on the other sides stand the 
once palatial residences of the old London society—deserted 
now but still retaining those unmistakable marks of a past 
gentility. It is a very quiet spot, this old Charter house 
square. You can but faintly hear in the distance the muf- 
fled sound of traffic on the Viaduct and you can hardly im- 
agine that but a few blocks away is Cheapside with its 
teeming thousands of busy men and its melee of cabs and 
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omnibusses. But if the old square is restful, much more 
so is the Charter house itself. The boy’s school was removed 
from London several years ago, and the old gentlemen pen- 
sioners alone remain. As you enter the formidable looking 
gateway and watch these veterans of life’s battle passing 
slowly up and down the silent cloisters your mind almost 
instinctively reverts to the past. 

And a curious past the Charter house has had. Built 
as a Carthusian monastery in 1371, by one of the heroes of the 
wars of Edward III, for more than two hundred years it was 
the home of a flourishing community. The lands of the 
monastery spread for acres on all sides, and during those 
troublesome times of wars and rumors of wars it served as 
a secure retreat for many a wearied soul. But with the 
advance of the Reformation and the consequent abolition 
of the monasteries, its days were numbered. The time 
soon came when the successor of those portly Priors, 
who in years gone by had sat unmoved watching the tor- 
tures enacted on the neighboring green of Smithfield, must 
suffer for the faults of those who had preceded him. 
Bravely the aged monk gathered his community together 
for the last time, celebrated with them his last mass, 
preached his last sermon and then (to quote the words of a 
contemporary) “ rising from his place he went directly to the 
eldest of the brethren who was sitting nearest to himself, 
and kneeling before him begged his forgiveness for any of- 
fence in heart, word or deed he may have committed against 
him.” Thus all the brothers confessing to one another, 
prepared themselves for the speedy dissolution of their 
old home. It is said that the great Sir Thomas Moore, 
who had spent four years of quiet and meditation within 
these walls, saw these self same monks from his prison win- 
dow as they were being led to their execution, and turning 
to his daughter, remarked, “ Lo, dost thou not see, Megg, 
that these blessed fathers be now as cheerfully going to 
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their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage.” Surely 
these old monks must be numbered among the gallant men 
“whose high forms in the sunset of the old faith stand 
transfigured on the horizon tinged with the light of its 
dying glory.” 

But once the monks were gone great were the changes 
in the old monastery. The pious Henry VIII presented it 
to one after another of his favorites until it finally came 
into possession of the Duke of Norfolk. He converted it 
into his residence, and it soon became the seat of the most 
lavish hospitality. Festivity followed festivity, and the 
courts and cloisters, so long devoted to learning and medit- 
ation, were given over to gay courtiers and wily statesmen. 
But this period did not last long, and in 1611 it was pur- 
chased by a certain Thomas Sutton, who founded there a 
school for boys and home for aged men. Thus at last the 
old buildings found their best sphere of usefulness, and 
many were the great men who were proud to call them- 
selves Charter house boys. Addison, Steele, the immortal 
Blackstone, Havelock, Leech, but above all, Thackeray, 
were educated here. 

Yes, after all is said it is with Thackeray that the 
Charter house will be most intimately connected. The old 
monks have said their last hours and faded into the dim 
past ; the great names, of those who gathered around Nor- 
folk are after all only names, and strange as it may seem, 
Clive, Ethel, the Colonel and Pendennis are more real to 
most of us. It is Founders’ Day, perhaps, and we can see 
in our imaginations the dear Colonel just as Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis first saw him there among “the threescore old 
gentlemen pensioners” who are “listening to the prayers 
and psalms,” looking down upon “ the forty cherry-cheeked 
boys who are thinking about home and holidays to-mor- 
row,” and we can hear the words of the Psalm chosen for 
that day, “I have been young, and now am old, yet have I 
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not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.” Or perhaps we have been wandering among the 
older buildings of the monastery, and we pause in the 
wash-house court, where Thackeray paints the closing 
scenes of Colonel Newcome’s life. The pensioner who 
points out to visitors the chief points of interest, will stop 
here and tell you that “this is the place where Colonel 
Newcome died, sir.” Could there be a greater tribute té 
the genius of Thackeray? That there should be enrolled 
among the many historic names associated with the Charter 
house, the name of one who, after all, exists only in fiction, 
is praise indeed. 

Before we once more mix in the pushing, struggling 
life which surges around the walls of this quiet spot, could 
we do better than recall to our minds the few words which 
so fittingly describe the close of that noble life? ‘ At the 
usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll and Thomas 
Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time. And 
just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone 
over his face and he lifted up his head a little and quickly 
said, ‘adsum,’ and fell back. It was the word we used at 
school when our names were called, and lo, he whose heart 
was as that of a little child, had answered to his name, and 


stood in the presence of his Maker.” 
—Roland S. Morris. 





BOB WHITE. 


At morn when first the rosy gleam 
Of rising sun proclaimed the day, 
There reached me, thro’ my last sweet dream, 
This oft-repeated lay : 
(Too sweet for cry, 
Too brief for song, 
’Twas borne along 
The reddening sky) 
Bob White! 
Daylight, Bob White / 
Daylight ! 


























Out of the North. 


At eve, when first the fading glow 
Of setting sun foretold the night, 
The same sweet call came, soft and low, 
Across the dying light : 
(Too sweet for cry 
Too brief for song, 
’Twas but a long, 
Contented sigh), 
Bob White ! 
Good Night, Bob White ! 
Good Night ! 
—Francis Charles McDonald. 





OUT OF THE NORTH. 


I had a couple of hours to spare before the departure 
of the “Irish Mail,” which was to carry me to Holyhead, 
en route for Queenstown, and the good Steamship, “ Aura- 
nia,” bound for New York. I strolled into the writing 
room of my hotel, the “‘ Savoy,” and had not seated myself 
at a table before I felt a hand on my shoulder, and a quiet 
“ How are you, old man?” arrested my attention. It was 
Carter, whom I had last heared of as still being in Athens, 
and I joyfully greeted him, for we had not met since the 
winter of the previous year, when we had climbed Mars 
Hill together, and had rested under the shadow of the Par- 
thenon. 

My letters were forgotten, and we adjourned to a quiet 
corner of the smoking room for a talk. My small quota of 
personal information was soon exhausted, and I learned from 
Carter that diplomatic business had called him home to 
London for a few weeks. This led us on to discussing the 
state of affairs in the East, or rather to my iuterested ques- 
tionings and his guarded and brief replies. My frank 
remark that “the Russian is a queer animal, anyhow,” elic- 
ited a smile from him, and he answered, “I saw to-day a 
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man who was once connected with a somewhat peculiar 
event, the particulars of which I happened to know, but 
concerning the causes whereof I have remained provokingly 
ignorant.” I said nothing, for this sounded like a story, 
and people never say anything when they think Carter is 
going to’ be reminiscent. They only settle back in their 
chairs and light a fresh cigar and wait expectantly, as I 
did. 

The reason they do this is that a man is worth listen- 
ing to when, before the age of thirty-five, he has seen and 
known a majority of the celebrities of the world, has scars 
on his body that he never talks about, and is said to have 
acted as a go-between on several interesting occasions, when, 
figuratively speaking, the way you smoked your cigarette 
decided for peace or war between two very belligerent and 
powerful nations. 

He continued, “‘ Your comment on our northern friend 
reminded me of a classification I once heard made of his 
nation. It was that, roughly speaking, there were two spe- 
cies of Russians,—one was composed of those who use 
dynamite to great effect, and usually go to Siberia for their 
health, and the other furnished the subjects upon which 
the first practised their grim propensities. The man whom 
I passed this afternoon on Regent Street was of any nation- 
ality you choose to think him, but he is associated in my 
mind with a Russian gentleman whom I knew. With 
which of the two groups of Muscovites he should be classed 
was long a problem to me.” I was silent, and after a 
moment’s pause Carter went on: 

“ As you know, I was mixed up in that row in Egypt 
in ’83. In September of that year I found myself some 
what in need of repairs, and decided to spend a few weeks 
among the Lebanon Mountains in Syria. The air there 
was cool, and I needed rest badly. Sailing from Alexan- 
dria on an Austrian Lloyd I landed at Beyrout, and pushed 
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on to a little village some thirteen miles from the coast, 
having an elevation of about 3,000 feet. There was a very 
fair sort of a hotel there, for the place was quite a resort for 
the Europeans who wintered at Beyrout or Demascus. As 
you sat on the veranda of the little inn, you looked right 
down on the white minarets and gay tiled roofs of Beyrout. 
The city was almost surrounded to the landward by red 
sand dunes that stretched off to the south towards Sidon. 
Great groves of pine had been planted to keep the sand 
from encroaching on the city, and beyond them came the 
dark green of the olive orchards. As the mountains began 
to rise from the plain, vinyards and fig trees were to be seen 
in great abundance.” 

“ Beyond the city came the line of grey rocks, over 
which the white surf incessantly broke. Down in St. 
George’s Bay were anchored large fleets of fishing smacks 
and half a dozen steamers. Then away to the horizon 
stretched the most beautiful sea in the world. I think I 
never saw so blue a sky or sea before. Cyprus lay a hun- 
dred miles to the westward, and the air was so clear that 
with a good glass at sunset you could see the tops of its 
mountains. To the north and the south lay the Lebanon, 
running parallel with the coast line.” 

“My little village of Aleih nestled on the top of a 
precipice of some six hundred feet or more in height. You 
could toss a stone down into the valley beneath from the 
road which ran along the cliff, and which led to neighbour- 
ing villages on the mountain side.” 

“My only companion at dinner the first night I reached 
my hotel was a young Russian. He was a tall, fine-looking 
man, of about thirty. He had a strikingly handsome face, 
somewhat stern, perhaps, and a grace and polish of man- 
ner that proclaimed him as conversant with a society that 
was not to be found in that region of the world. I won- 
dered at his choosing a place so out of the way to spend 
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even a few weeks, and this feeling was increased by the 
idea that his face was strangely familiar to me, though 
where I had seen him before, or who he was, I could not 
determine. We talked pleasantly together in French during 
the meal, and he bowed politely to me as he rose from the 
table. He told the waiter to bring his coffee to the ver- 
anda, and lighting a cigar turned to walk out of the room. 
In a moment I knew he had served in the cavalry, for there 
was no mistaking that stride, or swing. He was so heavy 
that I placed him as a guardsman. This served to increase 
my curiosity, for at that time no able-bodied Russian would 
be so far away from his regiment, unless—well, it might 
be—but he was so young, and it is rarely that a military 
man becomes imbued with the principles that banish wild- 
eyed and excitable young students to Siberia for the remain- 
der of their natural lives. Some scandal perhaps, thought 
I, a woman, or gambling debts, had sent him away to this 
lonely spot to meditate a while on the follies of life. But 
it must have been very serious, for if he was the man he 
looked, he should have powerful friends, and it is not hard 
to smooth little matters of that sort over at St. Petersburg, 
if one has strong backing from the powers that be. As I 
sat thus wondering, the proprietor came in, and after assur- 
ing him that the dinner had been excellent, I asked him if 
he knew who my companion was? He replied that he was 
a“ Muscovie Brince,” “some great Basha,” he thought, 
“who had plenty of money, and was fond of horseback 
riding, and had been there all summer by himself. He 
received no mail, and called himself Prince Gorges Dur- 
novo.” 

“So much I learned, but it only served to give a touch 
of romance to my lonely stranger. Soon I too strolled out 
on the veranda, which faced towards Beyrout and the west. 
It was a glorious evening, and the stars shone bright and 
clear for there were no clouds in the sky. The gentle night 
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wind brought to my ears the how] of the jackals in the val- 
ley beneath, and the barking of the dogs in the village 
along the hillside, while now and then the far away cry of 
a man calling to some friend in a hamlet across the neigh- 
boring ravine, might be heard. Seated at the farthest end 
of the terrace was the Russian. He had finished his coffee, 
and his cigar was out, but he was gazing away intently into 
the darkness as if wholly oblivious of his surroundings. 
As I watched him, the moon came up over the hill, and I 
could see the expression of his face. ‘There was a look 
there I shall never forget,—a mournful longing which did 
not seem weak, for there were stern, hard lines about the 
mouth, and a weird gleam in his eyes. So he sat motion- 
less, the North Star shining clearly above us, and it was 
then I noticed that he was looking away towards the north- 
west, across the sea, beyond which, many a mile away, lay 
the Russian frontier. He had forgotten he was in Syria, 
and once again he was riding on his charger, perhaps as a 
member of the Imperial Guards, along the banks of the 
Neva and through the streets of St. Petersburg, as I imag- 
ined. But I am becoming sentimental, and I have nothing 
to do with poetry or sentiment in my life. I left him there 
in the moonlight.” 

“ The following evening he again took up his silent 
watch with the moon and the North Star.” 

“T had been there about a week, when one morning 
after breakfast, as I was reading the European newspapers, 
ten days old, my eye fell on a despatch from Berlin 
announcing the betrothal of the Grand-duchess Marie Alex- 
andrina, a distant cousin of the Czar, to the Grand-duke 
Conrad of Mecklenburg. Like a flash it all came back to 
me. My winter in St. Petersburg, two years previous, had 
been an exciting one, for it was then that Alexander II had 
been assassinated, and it was my good fortune to have been 
Secretary of Embassy at that time. My life had beena 
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busy one, but court gossip is never too unimportant for a 
man in my position to ignore, and I recalled perfectly cer- 
rumors which were current that year, when young Prince 
Dashkoff, who was a member of the Imperial Body-guards, 
and a prime favorite with the Czar, had suddenly thrown 
up his commission and left for a trip round the world. I 
had of course gone somewhat into court society, and had 
at various times met the young and beautiful Grand-duch- 
ess Marie, who certainly was one of the most attractive 
women I have ever seen. I remembered how attentive to 
her slightest wish had been the handsome Prince Dashkoff. 
That one not of royal blood, though of the highest rank as 
a noble, should ever aspire to be anything more than a mere 
cavalier to a descendant of the Romanoffs was of course 
ridiculous. There was jealousy, perhaps, on the part of 
some court lady who had bestowed her favor upon our 
young guardsman, and had been unnoticed by him, or it 
may have been that affairs had reached a too pronounced 
stage. Whatever was the cause, unfortunate reports began 
to circulate, connecting the names of the Grand-duchess 
and the Prince, and things had become so exigeant polit- 
ically that it was necessary an additional tie should unite 
to the Russian Imperial family a member of some leading 
German state. Prince Conrad of Mecklenburg was not a 
parti to be passed by unnoticed, and there was a report in 
the papers that a marriage between him and the Grand- 
duchess Marie was to be arranged. It came to nothing, 
however, and there was more talk, for it was said that the 
young woman had promptly and emphatically refused to 
give her consent, and, as a favorite of the Czar’s, had begged 
off from being forced into a marriage which was distaste- 
ful to her. As to why this was, rumor again had an answer 
in that she was infatuated with Prince Dashkoff. You see 
now how interesting to the court was the news of that 
young officer’s sudden departure soon after. A few days 
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later the excitement attending the discovery of a Nihilist 
plot soon overshadowed that which was caused by the pre- 
previous event. People who were very high up in the 
world were said to be in the toils this time, and little news 
could be obtained concerning the details. Names were 
mentioned, it is true, but only in a whisper, for truly they 
were those of the highest in the land. Strangely some were 
those of military men, and aristocrats at that. I could not 
remember ever having heard Dashkoff’s name mentioned 
in connection with the plot, but his departure just the week 
before the news became commen property caused people to 
shake their heads and look wise. All this flashed through 
my mind in much less time than it takes me to tell you, 
and I recognized my table companion as Prince Dashkoff 
in an instant.” 

“ At this moment he entered the room, and I, yielding 
to an irresistible impulse, handed him the paper, asking 
whether he had read it yet. I took up another as he sat 
down to read it, but I watched him closely while he glanced 
over the columns of European despatches. There was a 
start, and I saw his forehead above the paper turn deadly 
white, and then flush deeply, but not a word did he utter 
as he read the news from Berlin which had so jogged my 
memory.” 

“That night at dinner there joined us the man, whom 
I saw on Regent street this afternoon. He talked French 
with a slight accent, but as for his nationality I could not 
determine it for the life of me. He had rather a pleasant 
face with dark hair and beard. His eyes, however, always 
bothered me. ‘They looked at you, to be sure, and did not 
fall before your gaze, but there was an undefinable sense of 
uneasiness in you when you felt them resting on you. He 
answered to the English name of Hart, though I was posi- 
tive he was not an Anglo.Saxon.” 

“Out in the East for his health,” so he said, “anda 
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little vacation.” He was quite a conversationist, and 
during the following ten days we became fairly well 
acquainted. He too rode horseback in the afternoons, and 
within a few days he broke through the Prince’s armor of 
reserve so far as to accompany him on his rides. ‘Towards 
the end of the fortnight I was compelled to run down to 
the city of Beyrout to meet a friend of mine who was to 
spend a few hours in the harbor, on board a French Messa- 
gerie bound for Smyrna. He had written me, and I drove 
down to the city in the morning, lunched on the 
steamer, and returned to the shore about five in the after- 
noon. Just as I stepped on the landing whom should I see 
but Hart riding up on his horse, which was covered with 
foam and dust. I greeted him with some surprise, and he 
grasped my hand quite warmly, while he explained that he 
had received a letter that afternoon at Aleih informing him 
of the serious illness of his father at Paris, and hé had had 
just time to mount his horse and ride to try and catch the 
French steamer sailing at half past five for Smyrna and 
Constantinople. I expressed my sympathy for him, and 
promised to return his horse to the hotel. He said he had 
left word about his luggage. I bade him good-by, and he 
stepped into a small boat to be rowed out to the vessel, 
whose funnel was smoking furiously. I had just time to 
catch the dilligence, and as we mounted the steep road to 
Aleih I glanced backward and saw the masts of a steamer 
standing up against the horizon and rapidly disappearing.” 

“It was eight o’clock when I reached the hotel. There 
everything was in an uproar. Servants were running hither 
and thither, crowds of villagers were talking excitedly, and 
the sergeant in charge of the file of soldiers quartered in 
the village was conversing very interestedly with the pro- 
prietor. That individual, the moment he saw me, almost 
clasped me in his arms as he exclaimed, ‘ But you are safe ; 
Praise be to God!’ To my inquiriesas to what the row 
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was all about he answered that the Prince’s horse had 
returned to the stable riderless about an hour after the 
Prince and Hart had started off for their afternoon’s jaunt. 
That was at three o’clock, and Hart had not yet turned 
up; he was afraid of foul play, and searching parties had 
already started off to seek for an explanation of the mystery. 
My statement that I had seen Hart off on the steamer that 
afternoon still more complicated matters. I suggested 
sending a messenger for a representative from the Russian 
Consulate in the city, which was done the first thing the 
next day.” 

“That night I assure you I did not sleep very well, 
and at six in the morning I was called and told that the 
Prince’s body had been discovered at the foot of a precipice 
some two miles away, on the other side of the hill which 
rose directly behind the hotel. About ten o’clock the Rus- 
sian Consul himself arrived, and soon after the mournful 
little procession appeared, and the terribly mutilated body 
was carefully placed on a bed. The Consul had, after 
viewing the remains, closeted himself wlth the Prince’s 
private effects, and an hour later having placed the consular 
seal on everything that had belonged to the unfortunate 
man, he re-appeared. I supposed of course a physician 
would be summoned, but the coroner’s rules are slack out 
there, and the Consul said that it would be unnecessary to fur- 
ther delay the funeral, as he regretted to say that a note had 
been found by him, signed by the late Prince, announcing 
his intention to commit suicide. I said nothing, but as I 
examined the body more closely I found what to my mind 
was a bullet hole in the side of his head. It was partially 
concealed by hair, and everything was so bloody that no 
one would notice it unless he were looking for such a mark. 
I called the Consul’s attention to it, but he only answered 
in a somewhat hasty tone that as the Prince did not carry 
pistols it was undoubtedly only the wound caused bya 
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sharp rock. When I mentioned the fact of Hart’s strange 
disappearance he almost lost his temper, and inquired 
sharply whether I was a connection of the Prince’s or not. 
Hart, he continued, undoubtedly told the truth, and though 
he and the Prince had started off from the hotel together, 
they must have parted company just outside of the village, 
the one bound for the harbor, the other for his terrible ride. 
I had nothing further to say, and that afternoon the body 
was taken to Beyrout. Whether it was buried in conse- 
crated ground or not, I never found out, for I took the 
steamer the next day for Alexandria. I had had enough 
of summer outings. That Russian Consul was a clever 
fellow, though somewhat hot-tempered. I did not decide 
in my own mind whether he knew the affair was coming, 
and it was necessary for the peace of his Imperial Master 
that a certain Prince Gorges Durnovo should cease to live, 
or whether the news that the Grand-duchess had given in 
to the family and was to be married broke the poor man’s 
heart and drove him to suicide.” 

Carter paused, and I asked: “Did you ever hear of 
anything that might answer as a sequel?” He shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “I was with Martin of our Foreign 
Office this afternoon, when I passed Hart, and he was 
pointed out to me asa man named Karchoff, one of the 
Secretaries of the Russian Embassy, a living example of 
the principle that hard work without influence could win 
a good position even in diplomatic life. He was appointed 
here in the fall of ’83, so Martin said.” 

At this moment the clock struck seven, and I saw 
visions of the “ Aurania” pointing her prow westward 
witnout myself as one of her passengers. With a hasty 
“ good-by,” and a “thank you for the story,” to Carter, I 
sprang to my feet and hurried out to have my traps placed 
on a four-wheeler, which soon whirled me away to the 


station. 
Alfred L, P. Dennis. 





Editorial. 


EDITORIALS. 


‘ J E take pleasure in announcing the election of Mr. 
Paul Tillinghast ’96, of New Jersey, as Treasurer 
for the coming year. 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ypemat portion of the Magazine which treats of the prac- 
tical necessaries or delightful luxuries of life will 
appeal, we trust, to every reader. 

It is to be hoped that our advertisers will not have 
cause to regret the day they signed a contract with us. We 
suggest that when purchasing goods from a firm whose 
name appears on our pages the undergraduate mention the 
fact of his connection with Princeton and his familiarity 
with the NAssaAu LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


PRIZES. 


—s Board desires to announce to the college that the 
following prizes will be giver by them during the 
coming year: 

A Prize of Ten Dollars for the best poem handed in 
before November roth, 1895. 

A Prize of Ten Dollars for the best story handed in on 
December roth, 1895. 

A Prize of Ten Dollars for the best sketch or story of 
Princeton College life, past or present, to be handed in on 
January roth, 1896. 

A Prize of Ten Dollars for the best oration delivered 
by a member of one of the three lower classes on February 
22d, 1896, 
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VALE ET SALUTE. 

Cre again the time has come when a strange hand 

must grasp the editorial pen and write words of fare- 

well and God-speed to those who have finished their under- 

graduate literary labours and will soon leave Princeton 

forever. The word of parting, while our appreciation of 

our predecessors is still only half expressed, must be quickly 
followed by a greeting to our readers. 

To the Editors of the Dazly Princetonian we accord 
most hearty praise for the faithful way in which they have |. 
chronicled the events of the past college year. The acewmne Wash 
Princetonian has ceased to bea venture ; it is an established 
journal with a prospect of usefulness and success before it 
which is inspiring. The newly elected editors have evinced 
a most progressive spirit in establishing a Saturday’s edi- 
tion of the Daz/y and in publishing the paper in the morn- 
ing. They deserve the cordial support of the college and 
alumni. We wish for them all possible success in their 
efforts. 

Our friend, the “ Prince” has been even more jovial 
than of old. The 7iger, both in subject matter and artis- 
tically, has scored a most encouraging year. It has estab- 
lished itself firmly in the undergraduate life, and to it we 
turn with the kindliest of smiles. 

To the college at large our greeting is almost apolo- 
getic. Wedo not shrink from kindly criticism; but we 
beg that the difficulties of our position may not be ignored. 
The publication of the first number of our fifty-first volume 
is an occasion when we may fittingly pause for a moment 
and cast our eyes both backward and forward. To the long 
line of our illustrious editorial ancestors we turn with a 
feeling of pride at their splendid records. In the coming 
years we can but hope that the legacy of literary achieve- 
ment which their faithfulness and devotion have handed 
down to us may never be impaired. 
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We have felt that in replacing the cover which has 
held these pages together in previous years we were but 
expressing the desire which is uppermost in our minds at 
present. If we can voice in two words what we trust will 
be the key-note of the coming volume, they are “ Historic 
Princeton.” We believe that a fitting preparation for the 
celebration of the completion of one hundred and fifty years 
of our life and growth is a study of our beginnings. In 
those early ideas were the seed thoughts of many of our 
country’s proudest institutions and beliefs. We may fur- 
ther say without undue self exaltation that Princeton has 
been second to no other school of learning on this side of 
the Atlantic in her contribution to the sum total of intel- 
lectual progress and the crowning of those enthroned ideas 
which live and reign among us to-day. No other institu- 
tion, we believe has furnished a nobler quota of educated 
men whose services we regard with pride and thankfulness 
in the early formative period of our national history. Our 
modern life is so full of the rush and struggle of achieve- 
ment, that a haven of rest from the din of worldly compe- 
tition is much needed. In England we find the atmos- 
phere of the University to be one redolent of the past. 
Here it is not so, to the extent which is desirable for our 
best mental development. We break too easily and care- 
lessly with our past and yield too readily to the intrusive 
and clamorous present. We believe the attitude and tone 
of the American University should point us more than it 
does to the records of our early history, and read us therein 
lessons of moral earnestness, mental vigor, and physical 
manliness. 

But the college literary magazine is not an historical 
review, and it is in order that the lighter veins of sketch 
and story may be worked to the full advantage that a prize 
has been offered for the best sketch of Princeton life, past 
or present. We feel assured that there are many interest- 
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ing episodes connected with old North for instance of which 
the undergraduate of to-day is ignorant. 

Along the more conventional lines of the essay, poem 
and story we can do no better than in general to follow the 
standards set by Boards of the past few years. However, 
in the case of the story we shall endeavor to give the pre- 
ference to naturalness and originality, and exclude mere 
imitations of the style and methods of popular writers. 
While nothing is more odious to us than pessimism, we are 
not averse to a sketch or story which, because it is true to 
the sad side of life, and treats with even realistic shadows 
the darker things of human experience, is therefore an 
appeal to our sympathy rather than our laughter. The 
suggestive and thoughtful essay needs development along 
fresh and original lines, and our plan is to pay more atten- 
tion to it than has been done for several years. 

So much for our intentions. May we live up to the 
standard we have set and may our feeble efforts serve to 
replenish the oil in the lamp of literary endeavor and 
research among the undergraduates of Princeton. 


COLLEGE JOURNALISM. 


ame educated man of to-day isatapremium. The self- 

made man may sneer at the college boy, but he takes 
him into his office, and he soon finds that because a man 
has read a little philosophy, or dabbled in story writing, or 
attempted some verse, he is not worthless as a clerk or pri- 
vate secretary. In fact the need of well-rounded men in 
every sphere of life is becoming more and more apparent. 
This is nowhere truer than in journalism. A number of 
well known newspaper men in Philadelphia were regret- 
ting the other day the fact that so few college men went 
into literary and journalistic work. But the argument that 
the four years spent in securing a degree of A.B. are use 
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less so far as giving a man a practical or even a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the profession of journalism is not one to 
be ignored. We believe that as courses preparatory to law, 
medical, or theological schools are given here during the 
last two years of college, so the plan of having a chair of 
Practical Journalism is one not to be passed by. The work 
of the Monday Night Club along literary, philosophical 
and classical lines has been a splendid one. In like man- 
ner we believe that a Journalistic Club is the first step to 
secure the recognition of this branch of work by the Fac- 
ulty. That distinguished and interesting speakers could 
be secured to address the club is certain. A series of lec- 
tures could be arranged for the coming college year which 
would receive the heartiest support from those interested 
in this department ; and they are by no means few in num- 
ber. We have but offered a suggestion which we trust in 
the near future will bear fruit, and then what more fitting 
time for the establishment of a permanent chair or lecture- 
ship than the approaching sesqui-centennial. 
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GOSSIP. 


“The time has come,’ the walrus said, 
“To talk of many things.” 
—Lewis Carrol. 


‘‘When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I upr brance of things past.” 


— Shakespeare. 





To talk of the weather is a rather prosaic way for the Gossip to make 

his initial bow to the public (which bow, he would assure his 
readers, is a very humble one), but, after all, why apologize for talking 
about a Princeton Spring? To those of us who have been waiting weeks 
for the beginning of this delightful period, who have again and again 
taken out our duck trousers from their winter resting place, only to sor- 
rowfully replace them with the arrival of the next shower, who have 
pushed up to the tennis courts at least a dozen times, only to view a broad 
expanse of mud, or who have sat shivering on the breachers through the 
first baseball games—to such surely the fact that Spring is really here 
must be a source of infinite joy. 

Yes, these are the days when going to chapel is almost no effort, 
when one can lie out on the grass, under the old elms and dreamily listen 
to the sharp whack of the baseball bat, or hear in the distance the shouts 
of the Lacrosse enthusiasts who ‘are practicing behind the chapel. On 
such days as these an afternoon recitation becomes absolute torture, while 
the twittering of the birds around Old North and the drowsy hum of 
nature coming through the open windows of Dickinson, create an almost 
uncontrollable desire to break away and get into the open air. 

But then, after the day is over, after we have pushed down to the 
Varsity field and watched the practice. criticising every player individu- 
ally and picking innumerable better teams (as we think), how pleasant 
it is to gather in groups around the steps of Old North and listen to the 
Senior singing. 

The Gossip could not help wondering the other night whether the 
fellows of to-day appreciated Old Nassau as they ought. To be sure we 
are continually and enthusiastically singing ‘‘In praise of Old Nassau, 
my boys,’’ but then, mused the Gossip, how little real interest we take 
in the history of that grand old pile and the associations which cluster 
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around it. What a splendid part Princeton has played in the history and 
development of our country! Think of the great events which have 
taken place around that spot, of the men in every sphere of life who have 
gone forth from those portals to serve their country at a time when such 
a service meant something—why its enough to enthuse— 

Here the musing came to an abrupt end. The Gossip’s pipe had 
gone out, so knocking the ashes from the bowl he made his way leisurely 
toward the sanctum. 

There everything had a deserted appearance and, as he tilted back 
his chair and placed his feet on the self same table where the recently 
defunct Sportner was wont to place his pedal extremeties, the silence 
was suddenly broken. 

‘So they’ve gone,” dolefully wheezed the kettle. ‘I mean the 
Ninety-five board, of course.’’ 

‘Yes, they have joined the ranks of the Lit. Alumni,’’ replied the 
Gossip. ‘Long may they live and prosper ! ’’ 

‘‘Amen,’’ chimed in the kettle. ‘it will be hard work to fill their 
places.’’ To which remark the Gossip heartily assented. 

‘‘No,’’ resumed the kettle, ‘‘I can’t stand these changes much longer. 
The times are getting ahead of me. You see I’m growing old.’ As 
this fact was apparent the Gossip was content to look merely sympathetic 
and interested. 

‘*There’s no doubt about it,’’ continued the kettle, ‘‘the old customs 
and traditions are all disappearing. It began with that cane spree (at 
this point the kettle was seized with a fit of uncontrollable kettleish 
laughter). A cane spree on the ’Varsity field in the afternoon! Heavens, 
that’s too much! Then the rush was abolished and the Freshmen are 
so guarded by faculty regulations that their arrogance and independence 
is positively unbearable aud now—now it has come to pass that a Junior 
board of editors of one of our publications has seen fit to tell the Seniors 
how they ought to conduct their singing! What with Freshmen playing 
Seniors and Seniors being advised by Juniors, why I tell you it—it,” 
but here the kettle broke down completely, swayed a moment and fell to 
the floor. It’s best days were over. 

The Gossip drew himself together and walked out on the campus, 
and as he watched the fantastic shadows made by the waving branches 
of the tall elms his mind reverted to the words of Princeton’s favorite 
song : 


“Step softly, boys! this hour should be, 

For Alumni ghosts their song to bring ; 

Hark ! shades of mightier sons than we, 
To Alma Mater sing.” 
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EDITORS TABLE. 


HE college magazines for April contain much good work—many 

bright and well sustained stories, studious essays and sketches, and 
a considerable amount of graceful verse. But unfortunately, in looking 
over a great number of last month’s periodicals the feature which most 
strougly forces itself upon one is neither the quality of their stories and 
essays, nor of their verse, but rather the far too great predominance of 
articles contributed by Alumni. That this is the case, speaks badly for 
the interest taken in literature in general and in college journalism in 
particular by the under-graduate body in American colleges, for any in- 
stitution which habitually fills the pages of its magazine with articles 
written by its graduates or faculty, virtually acknowledges and proclaims 
abroad the inability of its students to conduct a magazine without ex- 
ternal assistance. 

The Table is sorry to see that the April monthly from one of the 
New England colleges offends most unpardonably in this matter. It is 
all the more to be regretted in this case because this monthly’s bright 
and cheerful exterior always causes one to be favorably disposed towards 
it, even before cutting its pages, and it is only fair to say, this anticipa- 
tion is seldom disappointed for the under-graduates of this college have 
produced in the past, and The Table is fully persuaded, can at the 
present time produce most creditable and praiseworthy work. 

The Table most sincerely hopes that this custom will not spread, but 
if it does and the Nassau LIT. finds the influence too strong and over- 
powering to be resisted, our readers may expect to find in its pages before 
long some short address by the late Rev. Jonathan Edwards, which the 
magazine has had in manuscript for many years, but which previous 
editors have considered somewhat too risgué for publication ; also some 
light verse by Dr. John Witherspoon. Moreover we shall hope to 
secure some dainty and fanciful essays and dissertations upon free will 
and predestination or other similar subjects, from our Alumni in the 
Princeton Seminary. 

Although rather a small number the April AmAers? Lit. is an excel- 
lent one, and more than makes up in quality what it lacks in quantity. 
In fact there is not a poor thing in it, and to particularize any especial 
article would be doing injustice to the others. If more periodicals would 
follow the example of the Amherst Lit., and go to press with fewer man- 
uscripts than usual, rather that fill up their pages with poor stuff, which 
no one will care to read, the reviewing of college magazines would be a 
much pleasanter task than it is at present. 
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The University of Virginia’s Magazina, always a welcome visitor, 
is as excellent as usual. ‘‘American Ballad Poetry,” is treated by R. H. 
Fife, Jr., in an exceedingly well written and pleasing essay. Milton 
Bronner in his ‘‘Song of Ye Minstrel’’ has succeeded in imitating much 
of the quaint simplicity of old English verse. It is well worth quoting. 
Whence fyrste I came to town, fa, la, 
When fyrste I came to town, 
I sat me down to singge a songe, 
A songe of love and hate and wronge 
I sang of Bess, ye hertelsse girl 
Wha quicliche set min head a-whirle, 
Whence fyrste I came to town. 
Whence fyrste I sang this songe, fa, la, 
Whence fyrste I sang this songe 
I lytell thoughte that blue-eyed Bess, 
Wold binde min herte with golden tresse 
With golden tresse of golden hair 
Wolde binde min herte and kepe yt there 
Whence fyrste I sang this songe. 


Whence fyrste she bounde min herte, fa, la, 
When fyrste she bounde min here, 

I lytell thoughte she’d kepe yt longe, 

I lytell thoughte she’d bound yt strong ; 

But now, allas! I’m al undone, 

For Bess a thralle had treuely wonne 
Whence fyrste she bounde min herte. 


The second number of the Minnesota Magazine contains a very in- 
teresting essay by M. L. White on ‘‘The Modern Drama—Why Has It 
Failed ?’’ also, a biographical sketch of Ex.-Gov. Pillsbury, an engraved 
portrait of whom forms the magazine’s frontispiece. 

In The Cornell Magazine W. Strunk, Jr., has a paper upon ‘‘Mr. 
Kippling’s Library.’ This essay shows a most painstaking, intelligent 
and careful reading of Mr. Kippling’s writings and a thorough know- 
ledge of his subject which he handlesin a masterful and interesting man- 
ner. In ‘“The Olympic Games at Olympia and Athens,’’ Alfred Emer- 
son seems to have made the most of his subject, and has presented to us 
a very readable and enjoyable paper. 

To say that the Wellesley Magazine is good is unnecessary, for it is 
always so, as is also the Vassar Miscellany, in which there is a particu- 
larly bright, vivacious, and truly femenine sketch by Jesse Bell Hart, 
entitled ‘‘a Femme Propose.’’ A longer and somewhat more preten- 
tious contribution is ‘‘Paul Dutche’s Love Story,’’ by Mary M. Hecker. 
It is very well written indeed, and although a slight cutting down would 
have done it no harm, it holds the attention to the end and is well worth 
reading. 

The Brown Magazine for April isa very good number indeed. It 
opens with an article in which A. R. T. Truex pleads for a more general 
use of the academic cap and gown in colleges, not only by the Senior 
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class, but also by the three lower classes. That the capand gown should 
be worn by the Senior class more than they are seems most desirable and 
fitting but to extend their use to the other classes The Table considers 
would be a move entirely too radical and of no particular advantage ex- 
cept to tickle the vanity of under classmen. ‘‘Through Great Britain on 
a Wheel,’’ by Dallas L. Sharpis really a thing which should not have 
been published, at least not in the Springtime when one is naturally 
restless, for (describing as he does a trip though the very garden spot of 
England and North Wales), after reading it one is thrown into a feverish 
state of discontent and longs to tear himself away from the atmosphere 
of college life, black and threatening with the clouds of coming examin- 
ations, and to “go and do likewise.”’ 

Among other notable articles of the month should be mentioned G. 
R. Carpenter’s sketch of Lorenzo da Ponte, the old Columbian professor 
and Italian scholar, in the Columdia Lit, and Helen Smith’s ‘‘Was It 
Imagination ?’’ in the Mount Holyoke. The latter is a story of the 
mound builders, dealing somewhat with the supernatural, and is very 
well done. 

In looking through the verse of the month, though there are others 
which might be quoted, the two following seem most worthy of notice. 


A Daffodil. 


She wakes, with petals lifting—one by one, 
Like tiny fingers, pointing toward the sun. 


She sways her slender life of green and gold, 
Until the story of a day is told. 


Then sleeps—from all the drowsy world apart, 
Holding a truant sunbeam in her heart. 
—From the Smith College Monthly. 


Where Love Dwells. 


Can’st thou tell me where love dwells? 
Is it in the tender bells 

Of the wakening flowers at morn ? 
Is it in the starry skies, 
Ever twinkling lullabies 

To the spirits sorrow-worn ? 


Can’st though tell me where love sleeps? 
Is it in the mystic deeps 
Of poet’s fondest fancy ? 
Poesy ! the echo long 
Of thy minstrelsy and song 
Dies as music on the sea. 


Where, then, tell me, dost love rest ? 
It is in the heart that best 
Bears its sorrow love is born. 
In gentle Faith—there love abides 
Whispering that naught besides 
Holds the spirit sorrow-worn 
—Lewis L. Brastow, in The Yale Courant. 





BOOK - TALK. 


“ Life is short and time is swift.’’-—FJ/iof. 


“'Tis in books, the chiet 
Of all perfection to be plain and brief.""—Auiéler. 


ASHIONS alter in books asin bonnets. If we are to believe the 
authorities, one of these changes is now in progress. Fiction is 
the victim. The old forms have played their part. A new type is step- 
ping upon the stage, which is to supercede all rivals. The extended 
novel is on the verge of banishment. The short story is to reign 
supreme in modern society. Truly an alarming state of affairs! But 
with all the dire prophesies, it is doubtful if any great alarm will be felt. 
We must admit, however, that there is some truth in the arguments. 
Both forms of fiction will doubtless continue. But it is not the occa- 
sional reader nor the occasional reading which determines the literary 
caste of a nation. It is the peculiar forms of literature which take hold 
upon the great body of the people. This can be fixed by no critic nor 
author. The causes are far beneath the surface. The true source lies 
with the reading public. It is only from this standpoint that com- 
ing literary forms can be at all determined. And in this light, what is 
likely to be the prevailing type of fiction? 

The world has undergone a great change during the past few years. 
Notwithstanding all our conservative ideas and ideals, many features of 
society to-day would have astonished our by no means distant ances- 
tors. We may dispute Max Nordau’s conclusions; some of his 
premises we have to admit. One isthe intensity of life at this latter 
end of the nineteenth century. With these conditions, literary conven- 
ience must exert a great influence. The man of to-day has not the leis- 
ure to make a business of reading long books. The short story supplies 
his demand. A half hour’s or an hour’s perusal begins and ends the tale. 
There are no disagreeable and fatal breaks in the continuity. The inter- 
est is maintained throughont. The feelings are at the author’s pleasure 
for such a time at least. The entire effect is realized—and little time is 
lost. 

Such is the short story’s claim for supremacy, and a very practical 
ground it is. It is a matter, not so much of expediency as of necessity. 
The conflict is not so much between the short story and the extended 
novel. It is between that form and a comparative dearth of literary 
life. But literature supplies a deeper demand in man’s nature than he 
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is often aware of. He finds at some time that his reading cannot be deter- 
mined altogether by his convenience. It is here that the supports of 
the short story fail. It may, for a time and to an extent, substitute the 
developed forms. It cannot do so permanently. It must always, we 
believe, be supplemented by the extended novel, and the more complete 
is its temporary sway, the more violent must be the reaction toward the 
old, standard types of fiction. 

An undisputed master of the short story is Bret Harte, Such work 
as his will live in whatever form his talent may be expressed. We have 
before us a neatly bound volume of his latest stories.* 

The author’s usual freshness and originality are seen throughout. 
We all know the charm of his writings, and in this collection we 
meet with no disappointment, The same romantic flavor pervades it 
which we find in all his work. Everything is bold and free; no 
restraint is felt. The author appreciates his mastery and is never hesi- 
tant nor tradition bound. At times, however, it seems as though he 
carried his theory of lawlessness too far. The canons of literary tech- 
nique he rarely transgresses. But there are broader laws of fiction which 
the short story cannot altogether disregard. These, in his passion for 
originality and liberty, he completely ignores. /ohnnyboy, in the 
present series, too well exemplifies this fact. After the manner of his 
Snow Bound at Eagle's, the end is a most uninspiring anti-climax. A 
wild and marvelous little boy becomes a very tame and ordinary young 
man. Mr. Harte has, perhaps, expressed his idea very well, and we do not 
quarrel with him because he points a moral. But if he intends the pro- 
duction for a story, it is certainly a dismal failure. /ohnnyboy is hap- 
pily an exception. The Scotch stories included in the series are, in 
some respects, exquisite. Many a note is struck of true sympathy with 
the canny Scotchman. 

It is the first tale in the book from which the volume is named. 
The Bell Ringer of Angel’s is a very characteristic sketch. The 
scene is laid in the west. There is a spirit of western freeom and 
roughness throughout the story. The men and women have all strik- 
ing individualities. Upon the characters turns the interest of the 
tale. As usual, Harte’s villian is his hero. Wild and yet good natured, 
we are led, by no mistaken sympathies, to prefer him vastly to his pious 
rival. Every character illustrates atype. The author stamps each with 
bold, unmistakable features. It is executed in a mastetly fashion, but 
is it not carried too far? The piety of the good and the vice of the bad 
are alike too alarmingly apparent. So, also, the criminal’s amiability 
and the saint’s utterly unendurable goodness deface them almost beyond 
recognition. 


* The Bell Ringer of Angel’s. By Bret Harte. (Boston and New York ; Houghton, 
Mufflin & Co). 
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Bret Harte’s usual method is to make his tale express a leading idea. 
Minor effects, also, are striven for everywhere. Nor does he frequently 
miss hismark. Of one sin, however, he is constantly guilty. Soevidently 
does he labor toward his end, that from its very prominence the effect 
lacks force. The faults of the stories, however, are minor. Some of 
the articles, to be sure, are inexcusably weak; all the longer ones are 
well conceived and splendidly executed. They do not equal some of 
the author’s former work, but they have the same charm and fascination 
which characterizes all that he has placed before the public. 


Another collection * of short stories lies upon the table. The scenes 
are laid in California. It is a very different book from the preceding. 

Margaret Collier Graham is evidently not an experienced story-wri- 
ter. At first, however, we are prejudiced in her favor. The book is 
very tastily gotten up. The style is free and natural. There is consid- 
erable originality in her expression and characters. Her descriptions, 
especially, are striking. They are at times remarkable. We soon feel 
that we should know the scene of her plot any time we might happen 
upon it. This is not from the detailed description. The general spirit 
of the place breathes with a Spring freshness through the book. From 
most commonplace and sensible conversations, we are plunged intosuch 
paragraphs as this: 

““Whiffs of honey-laden air came from the stretch of chaparral on 
the slope behind him . . . There were broad acres of yellowing 
vineyards, fields of velvety young barley, orange trees in dark orderly 
ranks, and here and there a peach orchard robbed of its leaves—a cloud 
of tender maroon upon the landscape.” 

Then the sun goes down with great ceremony, and the air (as well 
as the book) becomes heavy with the resinous mountain odors. Some- 
times the descriptions are rather.fine, but when we have, ever and anon, 
to turn from the chase to view the landscape, the poetry of it is likely to 
be lost. Asthe story advances we hope that the author will become 
sufficiently interested to adhere to the narrative. But we are never per- 
mitted long to remain among earthly things, till suddenly, without warn- 
ing, we find ourselves among the clouds—only to return as precipitously. 

‘* The sea breeze had died away, and the wind was blowing in cooler 
gusts from the mountain; breezes laden with the aromatic sweetness of 
the bay tree and heavy scent of the shade loving bracken wandered from 
far up the canon into the cabin and out again, only to find themselves 
(horrors !) profaned and sordid with the smell of frying bacon.” 

When descriptions are not occupying our attention the stories are 
very pleasant. The dialect is good. The conversation is all, or nearly 


* Stories of the Foot Hills. By Margaret Collier Graham. (Boston and New York ; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co). 
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all, very natural. The humor is genial and good natured. There are 
many passages very touching and pathetic. Some of the tales evince 
a delicate pathos throughout. But there is a roughness about the 
plot and a lack of fertility in detail which detracts from the intended 
effect. Neither the tales nor the characters are sufficiently striking to 
insure attention. The plots are very simple, suggesting, at times, sto- 
ries we have read before. They are, however, very well developed. 
But the one thing which might save the book is lacking. That is a true 
sympathy with the characters. The writer has conceived her subjects 
and has woven them duly intoa plot. But there is no vital sympathy 
between her and them, and always 
“Those who would make us feel must feel themselves.’’ 

The reader lacks the personal interest in the characters of the stories to 
give them a fascination. 

The book as a whole is not difficult of characterization. There are 
merits deserving of praise. But it is evident upon the face, that the 
author is not a master of her art. 


The sympathy so much lacked in these tales is the charm of another 
book just read. 4 Soulless Singer,* by Mary Catherine Lee, is a very en- 
tertaining little novel. The interest of the story, as the title would sug- 
gest, is centred upon music. Both hero and heroine are singers. The 
plot is very cleverly developed. It is whole-souled and sympathetic ; we 
appreciate its openheartedness and the touch of nature in it from the be- 
ginning. The fervent love between the little boy and his friend, and the 
sympathy which binds them together, give a wholesomeness to the story. 
An exquisite pathos is lent by the death of the child-hero. The heroine, 
through misfortune and grief, finds the soul of music, and ends with 
triumph. 

The style of the writing is admirable. It is smooth and clear and 
never detracts our attention from the subject matter. The descriptions 
are modest and refined, sometimes very beautiful. The story itself is in 
the main thoroughly enjoyable. Art is ever a good subject for art. 
Here, at least, all the changes can be rung upon romance and sentiment, 
while no one will accuse them of being removed from real life. At times, 
however, the plot is rather peculiar. Some of the features, if not object- 
ionable, at least we might wish otherwise. The heroine’s loss of her 
hands gives no pleasant effect. The same result could easily have been 
gained by other means. In Miss Mullock’s O/ive, the heroine is afflicted 
with a deformity. Upon this the whole story hinges. But as the years 
pass by and the tale comes to a close, the misfortune is not only mostly 
forgotten, but half cured. The final result is one of pleasure. In the 





* A Soulless Singer. By Mary Catherine Lee. (Boston and New York ; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co). 
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present story, the deformity is never cured, never glossed over. Through 
all the tale, those charred hands remain with us, tempering triumph and 
repelling sympathy. 

There are two main passions in the plot. The first is between the 
boy and the young woman. It is excellently treated. The affection is 
true and genuine. This we feel throughout. There is nothing forced 
or unnatural. All runs on in the quiet tenorof life. The meeting in 
the old school-house, the rambles in the wood, the growing affection, 
the mutual sympathy and pride, all is most natural and charming. These 
are two friends, and their friendship makes itself felt with the reader. 
But as much as this passion is successful, the other isa failure. The love 
between the boy and the girl is thoroughly true to life. That between 
the man and the woman is unnatural and unreal. It is introduced under 
circumstances where it cannot carry the reader’s sympathies. When all 
is sadness and mourning, and the reader is breathing the mellowed 
atmosphere of sorrow, this gallant young cavalier suddenly breaks in 
with his love talk. Nothing could be more—shall I say, ridiculous. And 
we can scarcely regret this asa mere mistake in judgment. The whole 
delineation of the maturer passion is weak. We never come to sym- 
pathize with it. We are never admitted tothe lovers’ hearts. We do 
not follow its development. The love, we are told, exists. But sym- 
pathies are not thus easily led. This part of the work signally fails. 
Yet the defect is not so serious as it would at first appear. The real 
charm of the book, in any case, would lie in the love between the boy 
musician and the heroine. Their affection is genuine. Its treatment is 
sympathetic and, in every way, admirable. This alone will ensure a 
reading for the book when it is once begun. 

There is usually not a very marked distinction between real fiction 
and ‘‘true’’ tales of some of the less known partsofthe world. Nocoun- 
try, I suppose, has suffered more in this regard than Russia. When we 
read about Russia, we usually expect some exciting and wonderful stor- 
ies. There is something fascinating, too, about this mediaevalism in 
own time. But forthose who come in such a spirit, Isabel Hapgood’s Rus- 
sian Rambles* will be a disappointment. The purpose of the book is to 
correct mistaken impressions. Her aim is outlined in the introduc- 
tion : 

“If I succeed in dispelling some of the absurd ideas which are now 
current about Russia, I shall be content. If I win a little comprehension 
and sympathy for them, I shall be more than content.”’ 

This purpose is diligently pursued through the various papers. They 
treat of numerous Russian topics, and each is a denial or defence of some 
reputed customs. We see Russia an entirely civilized nation. These 





* Russian Rambles. By Isabel Hapgood. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
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barbarities, as faras they exist, turn out to be improvements upon our 
loose systems. The censorship, the post office delays, the passport sys- 
tem, the police and the government all receive their justification. 

No doubt the author is, to a great extent, correct. A vast amount of 
trash has been written and circulated concerning Russia. I do not 
wonder that her sarcasm becomes, at times, almost too bold for strength 
as she talks of her fellow authors on this subject. There is a great deal 
of search in Russia for experiences. Each traveller must see the out- 
rages for himself, and duly report them. But if other books are written 
to interest and thus exaggerate, this is written to justify and so under- 
states. These Russian tales, the present author says, are manufactured 
from whole cloth. But as we read even this account, we find some pecul- 
iarities. Some customs are here recorded which do not appear, to our 
American minds at least, the cream of civilization and convenience. 

There are, as usual, two sides to the story. We have a holy horror 
of their censorship. It does not seem so barbarous when we read that 
the officials delivered proscribed literature after a ten minutes’ acquaint- 
anceship. We must remember, however, that it was no ordinary for- 
eigner to whom this and other such favors were shown. It was an ac- 
complished lady who was constantly complimented upon her convers- 
ance with the Russian tongue. Nor is it difficult to bear this in mind as 
we read. Very often we find it doubtful whether the author is really 
trying to expiate the officials or to show her cleverness in eluding and 
persuading them. 

But we have too much dwelt upon the defects. In the main we have 
an accurate view of the country. It is a privilege to read an account by 
one who is thoroughly acquainted and thoroughly sympathetic with the 
people. The book deserves a wide reading. 

But we turn from the contemplation of present times to some 
account of the past. The Roman world is ever an interesting subject. 
That is an especially interesting epoch, where the old classic civilization 
and Christianity were blended. A masterly account of a portion of this 
period is given in a book* before us. The latest of ‘‘The Heroes of the 
Nations,” series is Alice Gardner’s biography of Julian. No longer, 
however, is he Julian the Apostate. That oprobrious epithet is not 
mentioned in this work ; we are introduced to Julian, Philosopher and 
Emperor. The book is most attractive in appearance, filled with illustra- 
tions and forming a beautiful volume. This, added toa fine, clear style and 
spicy anecdotes, makes a book of most pleasant reading. The author 
has neither deified her subject nor does she write to disparage him. The 
treatment is very impartial ; yet it is not cold. She is enough in sympa- 
thy with Julian to make the work of personal interest. We can well 
understand her when she says, 


* Julian, Philosapher and Emperor, and The Last struggle of Paganism against 
Christianity. By Alice Gardner. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons), 
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“That Julian has been a most fascinating figure to me from early 
youth, and that his character has lost none of its attractiveness with 
the more serious study of later years, while his relations to his times 
have seemed to me to grow more and more instructive inmany ways.’’ 

Julian is not one who would seem, at first sight, to have a right to 
the title which his presence in this series gives him. Heroes are usually 
reformers, not conservatives. There were others in those times to whom 
we would more readily accord the honor, those who took a prominent 
part in the forward movements of the day. Julian’s position was one of 
opposition. He was a pagan, steeped in classic literature. He adhered 
steadfastly to the old religion. He wasa leader of that ‘‘last struggle 
betweeu Paganism and Christianity.” But when we consider the cir- 
cumstances of the day, our censure is much modified. His strong and 
noble qualities win our admiration and respect. 

‘Julian is one to whom much may be forgiven because he loved much. 
If, turning aside from his chequered career, we look at the main princi- 
ple by which he was throughout guided, we see that it was an entire 
devotion to the Greek idea of thought and life.”’ 

We will be slow to say that a life, lived with such ideals, was not 
worthy of praise. The author shows by a long chain of reasoning Ju- 
lian’s place in history, as preserving the best elements in classic civili- 
zation to unite with the new Christian ideas and form the ground of 
modern society. 

The book is written throughout to be read—a point which biogra- 
phers and historians are prone to overlook. It is filled with the numerous 
personalities which make history a charm. A chapter of especial in- 
terest is that on Julian’s academic education. His university training 
played a most important part in moulding his whole after life. But it 
is not only in a historical way that his days there are interesting. Col- 
lege life in those times was, of course, much different from what it is 
to-day. Yet, in some regards, it was amusingly similar. There is an 
elaborate discourse, glven by a professor, on early returning after vaca- 
tion. Even haziny flourished—not a mild form either, but a thorough- 
going initiation which was bound to make a neophyte feel at home if he 
lived to see the end. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 
Robert Blake und Cromwell. Von Reinholt Pauli. Edited by C. W, 
S. Coster, M. A. (New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co.). 

This edition is prepared as a text book, and is admirably adapted 
to its purpose. The text is in large, clear print. The notes are copious 
and well chosen. 

Le Chant du Cygne. Par Georges Ohnet. Edited by Arthur H. Solial. 
(New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co.). 

This is of the same series as the above. It is provided with intro- 

duction, notes and vocabularly, 
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CALENDAR. 


APRIL 10—Princeton 5; New York 17. 
APRIL 11—Boston 14; Princeton 7. 





THE HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


This institution was chartered in 1848, and has now 2133 alumni. Its buildings are 
new, and provided with every modern device and convenience for the education of 
medical students, and for the treatment of the sick and injured. Its Hospital, adjoin- 
ing the College, is one of the largest in the city, and treated during the past year over 
eighteen thousand cases in its several departments. During the same period over two 
thousand surgical operations were performed. 

The several laboratories of the College are fully equipped, while its museum and 
library are among the largest and best in the country. 

The course of instruction embraces four years of graded study, in which there is 
laboratory work in all the practical branches, and in which the senior class has 
unusual clinical facilities. 

The rules for matriculation provide that “ college graduates in Arts and Sciences, 
who, during their collegiate course, have studied Biology, Botany, Zoology, Physics, 
Chemistry. Histology, with Anatomy and Physiology, as far as taught in the first year 
of this college, are admitted to the second year without an entrance examination.” 

For announcement, with particulars, address 

A. R. THOMAS, M.D., Dean, College Building ; or 


J. E. JAMES, M.D., Registrar, 1521 Arch Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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